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Monarch of the Glen 


Landseer 


the dime.]} 


Decorate Your Schoolroom With Beautiful Pictures. 
Price $1.25 for one; $1.00 each for any twoor more. 


your walls this month. 
Select from these ten: 
SIR GALAHAD (Very popular) 
THE MILL (Almost as popular) 
THE SHEPHERDESS 
BABY STUART 
“CAN’T YOU TALK?” (“Cute”) 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


3x3. For 40 or more; 40 


For 20 or more; 20 for 30 
Assorted as desired. 

7x9. Two cents each 
Send 50 cents for 25 common birds and 


54x8. 


Art Subjects. $1.25 for 


of 1600 miniature illustrations and 3 pictures for a dime. 
[Please do not send for the catalogue without sending 


Frame at least one of these and hang it on 
Size 22x28, including the white margin, 


THE _ANGELUS 


THE GLEANERS (One of Millet’s best) 
SISTINE MADONNA (World famous) 
SPRING, by Corot (Beautiful for the home) 
SONG OF THE LARK (Effective) ) 


SEND NOW FOR BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS FOR SPRING BIRD STUDY 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
Three-quarter Cent Size. 
for 30 cents; 75 cents a hundred. 
Cent-and-a-Half Size. 
cents; $1.50 per hundred. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 
for 15 or more. 

a very brief description of each. 
Large Pictures for Framing. 
one; $1.00 each for two or more. 


Catalogue 








Maure 


Sheep Spring 





A Customer Writes: 

“Received the picture of 
Sir Galahad and was thor. 
oughly pleased.” 





Box 1. Malden, Mass. 
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organization and are paying 
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WANTED 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 
to start and all railway fare paid? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a 
nation-wide organization, will have openings for at least ten women teachers this Spring and Summer. 
Work is of a school nature and offers good business training. 


$100 te $300 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest 
qualifications who can work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept.]3, F.E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
9020202220200 LLIS Le 





Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 





These positions are in our regular sales 


FLL LSS LD 





OPEN AIR SUMMER WORK FOR TEACHERS 


Earn More Money This Summer and get a healthful, pleasant Change from school 
Sell Our New Fiber Broom and Other Fast-Selling Home Specialties— 
packed in neat case designed specially for teachers. 


duties. 


Ask This Magazine About Us. 
SANFORD BRUSH COMPANY, 


Unexcelled line, big commissions. 


- 544 W. Lake Street, Chicago. 





WANTED! 
Teacher Representatives 


in every county in the United States to take 
subscriptions for the new Progressive Teacher. 


LIBERAL COMMISSION PAID. 


Progressive Publishing Co., Knoxville, Tenn, 





Are You Satisfied to be Just a Teacher? 


or 
Would you prefer to be a Specialist in the 
Profession you have chosen? 
This is the Era for Specialists! They are paid accordingly. 





If you are a kindergarten teacher or acivic worker you 
owe it to yourself to advance in your work, to compete 
pon Say who employ up-to-date methods in their 
teaching. 

CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 
Is equipped to give teachers attending the SUMMER 
SCHOOL the opportunity of associate study with the 
best Specialists in the country. We cannot begin to 
supply the demand made upon us for highly trained 
teachers. A short, intensive course in Occupat’onal 
Therapy will also be given. 
June 28, 1919 to August 2, 1919 

Send for Illustrated Catalog 
928 Fine Arts Building, 


Dept. E. Chicago, Ill. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN 
DRESS DESIGNING 


Learn the Art of Dress 





: sts Designing, Pattern 
a Drafting, Fitting, and 
Sewing. 


SIX WEEKS COURSE —June 23 to August | 


All ambitious teachers should learn Dress 
Designing, enabling them to design and make 
original.clothes for themselves at small cost. 
Through our summer school instruction, you 
can increase your salary by teaching this sub- 
ject.’ Our summer school will offer expert 
personal instruction in every department. 
For full detailed information, address 


Master School of Garment Designing 
Dept. PP. 118 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


VACATION TIME 
WANT TO EARN ExtTRA MONEY? 


There is an opportunity for the am- 
bitious and energetic teacher to earn 
extra money during spare time selling 
a high grade advertised article — easy 
to sell—liberal commission. Write 
now and have your territory assigned. 
Address Taylor Co., Dept. A., 8 Winter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ARTS AND SCIENCE 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 30 to July 25, 1919 


Courses for PROFESSIONAL and HOME 
USE including: Institutional Management, 
Demonstration Cookery, Principles of Cook- 
ery, Menu Planning and Preparation, Can- 
ning and Preserving, Food Values, Marketing, 
Table Service. For detailed information ad- 
dress: Director, School of Domestic Arts and 
Science, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








$50 A Week 


DESIRABLE TRAVELING 
POSITION will be vacant May 


15th. Acceptable applicant must be 
over 25 years old, with high school or 
college education; unmarried woman 
or widow without encumbrance pre- 
ferred; pleasing personality and 
adaptability essential; no investment 
necessary; no experience required; 
position permanent with advance- 
ment; will pay right party $50 a week. 


Address 
WM. A. MARLOW, 


912 Garland Bldey. CHICAGO 





Opposite City Hall 
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Entered at Post-office, Boston, as Second- : 
Class matter ; 

ey ees DEPARTMENT OF SUBSCRIPTIONS | 
cents per year; Foreign postage, 30 PRIMARY EDUCATION COMPANY 


cents per year. 


Copyright, 1919, by Primary EpucaATION 
CoMPANY 


OFFICES 


BOSTON - - 50 Bromrretp STREET 
CHICAGO 2457-2459 Pram AvENUE See our Notice on ‘‘Service’’ page 339 | 
NEW YORK - - 18 E. 177TH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 717 Market STREET : 
CANADA McCiettaNp & GoopcHILp 
266 Kinc Street West, Toronto 
AUSTRALIA EpucaTIoNAL Suppty Co. . 
227 Lrrrte Cortins STREET, MELBOURNE YOU know no truly progressive teacher can afford 


not to profit by the experience of other teachers. 
Your friends cannot visit all the schools of the country, 














Manuscripts — Address all manuscripts 
intended for publication to the Editor 


of Prmary Epucation, 50 Bromfield so Primary Epvucation will bring the ideas to them i 
Street, Boston as it does to you if you will send us the names of one t 
Reurrrances— Checks, drafis ond money or two of your fellow teathers. Just write their names 


orders should be made to the order of the on a postal, and we will gladly send them a few back 


Primary Education Company. As an 

acknowldgement of your remittance he numbers as samples. 
date on the label of the first or second paper 
you receive after’ you remit will be changed. 
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National Kindergarten 


and 


Elementary College 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 17 to August 8 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, undergraduate anc 
advanced. Credit applied toward diploma. Practice Schools 
General lectures on the problems of reconstruction in educatio1 
facing the schools. Special courses in school gardening, folk 
dancing, playground athletics, children’s dietaries. 


Dormitories on College grounds. Chicago offers many socia! 


advantages—parks, playgrounds, bathing beaches, churches, 
The National Kindergarten and Elementary College libraries, theatres, concerts. 


was established in 1886 as the Chicago Kindergarten 
College. Miss Elizabeth Harrison, author and prominent 
educator, is its president. It is the largest of the kinder- 
garten training schools and one of the oldest. 


For illustrated announcement address 


Box 31, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, 


Chicago 











WANT A REPRESENTATIVE 





TO REPRESE 





" PRIMARY EDUCATION 





AT EVERY SUMMER SCHOOL 





Write me for an Assignment NOW 
E, S, SMITH, Mer, SHICAGO. ILL INOTS 











CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Established 1903 
FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six Weeks— June 30 to August 9, 1919 





Normal course in all branches of 
physical education. MADELINE 
BurtTNER Haztrrt, Ass’t Chalif 
Normal School of Dancing, will be 
here for entire session and give 
special courses in dancing — Inter- 
School Dormitory is lo pretative, Aésthetic, Classic, Na- 
cated in an_ excellent + oa . 
ture, Folk, Socialand Baby Studies. 





residential district. 


PROMOTIONAL CREDIT COURSES FOR CHI- 
CAGO PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS — TWO 
YEAR NORMAL COURSE opens last of September. 
Theory and practice of physical education, includ- 
ing playground and swimming. 


SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DEPART-= 
MENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION AND CHICAGO 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Summer Camp in Michigan. 

For catalogs address the 


Registrar, 430 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 12%": 


RAISO UNIVERSITY4 





Old College Building INDIANA 


~ ° was founded tember 16, 1873, with th: 
The University idea of oe person the opportun- 


ity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense within bhi 
reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may be judged by the fact 
that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater thar 
that of the previous year. 











ity to combine work in the regula: 
The Summer School. departments with | such revie 


is one of the largest in the United 
States. The Summer Term will 
open Juue 3rd, and will continue 
twelve weeks. During this term 
the University will offer an ex- 
ceptional list of subjects from 
which students may select their 
work. ‘There will be beginning, 
intermediate, advanced and re- 
view work in the following 


Departments 
Preparatory, High School, Primary 
Methods, Kindergarten Methods, 
Commerce, Phonography & 
writing, Review for Teachers, Edu- 
cation, Arts and Sciences, Engineer- 
ing, Architecture, Manual Training, 
Agriculture, Expression and Public 
Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, 

and Dentistry. 


- “Teachers 
will find an exceptional opportune 


work as they may desire. This i 
because of the fact that during th 

summer term the regular work otf 
the University is offered the sam: 
as during the other terms of th 

year. Many enter for review wor! 
only. Others by attending con- 
secutive summer sessions complete 
@ course of study, while others en- 
ter to take up special subjects. 


Equipment 

The University is well equipped 
with buildings, apparatus, labora- 
tories, library, etc., for doing the 
highest grade of work. It has lab- 
oratory facilities for accommodat- 
ing 600 students working at one 
time. The Institution is accredited 
by the State Board of Education 
for ————. teachers for all 
grades of ce cates. Special op- 
—— are offered teachers for 
as 


Tuition, $20.00 per of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room. “y 


$55.00 per quarter. 


Address REGISTRAR, VALPARAISO, IND. 
47th Year Opens September 16, 1919 
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Summer Opportunities .gy 









~ WANTED 


Estiblished firm wants limited number 
of women for traveling positions in 
different parts of the United States 
and Canada—for spring and summer 
months. Applicants trained free. 
RAILROAD FARE and expenses ad- 
vanced. ‘To qualify you must be a 
wor <er and possess a pleasing person- 
ality. The monthly salary of our 
representatives never is lower than 
$130.00 and runs as high as $400.00 
per nonth. Address 


C. Il. WEBB, 
Dept. P.P. 506 Monroe Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 





















BART 
SCHOOL 


ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


JUNE 30 TO 
SEPTEMBER 20 


ALL ART COURSES 
INCLUDING 
OUT~’OF’“DOOR WORK 


For Illustrated Catalogue address 
Registrar, Art Institute of Chicago 
Art School, Dept. 82 

| Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 











Chicago 
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"ATION PAV’ % 
FOR VOUS | 


Many of you teachers and students will want to earn 
some money during the vacation period, and we have just 


the opportunity you seek! Spend your time demonstrating and 
taking order: for our big line of a hundred different Sanitary brushes, mops and 
dusters—they sell in large quantities wherever there are civilized human be- 
ings—the profit to you is large. 


You can make splendid profits with our big line 


right from the day you begin selling because it requires no 


long study to master the selling points. Our goods are staples— 
they are every-day merchandise you would understand because they are goods 
you would use every day right in your own home. 


BIG COMMISSIONS 


We pay from 20% to 31% more than is generally 
allowed on the sale of staple goods. We can do this because 


we have one of the largest, best equipped brush factories in the 
country —there is but one commission between factory and consumer—that 
commission is yours, and we make it large to attract and hold the best sales- 
men and saleswomen in the country. 


Vacation time will soon be here—write at once 


for particulars—tell us where you would like to 


sell and we will endeavor to hold a good territory for 
you. But don’t delay toolong! Better be ready to start as 
soon as school is out! Write at once! 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO. 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


No. 204 
Clark St. 


























VACATION 
WORKERS: 


We want you to join 
our big organization 
again this year, especially 
if you are able to earn from 
$400 to $750 during the vacation 
period. The N. R. line is bigger 
and better than ever—we are 
now in our big, new factory and 
we want you with us— HELP US 
MAKE 1919 THE BANNER YEARI 


TUT 








A genuine opportunity to travel, earn 








WANTED: MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS 
FOR INTERESTING VACATION WORK 





good money and render good service 
to your fellow teachers, can be brought 
about by the sale of 


PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS — New Edition 


A substantial guarantee offered. 


If yoware unable to travel, we will give you an opportunity to represent this indispensable professional help at your county institute 


and among your teacher friends. 


Write for Our Free Brochure which tells what Your Teacher Friends and Superintendents are doing in This Work 


SCHOOL METHODS CO. 
Dept. 10 104 


(Inc.) 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. , 
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RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AustTIN BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 32 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 36 cents. Ready 
September 1. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 30 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade I: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 


For Grade 11: THE OUTDOOR BOOK (1917) 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918) 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 


For Grade II|: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


(1917) 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER (1917) 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 










































When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
E-48 5-18 
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Parker Patterns 
for Primary Busy-Work 








MADE OF HEAVY CARDBORD-DESIGNED FOR TRACING 











SUBJECTS: 
1 Cat 10 Camel 19 g 
2 Mouse 11 Hen 20 Elephant 
3 Duck 12 Bear 2 ig 
4 Sheep 13 Squirrel 22 Goat 
5 Rabbit 14 Fox 23 Lion 
6 Turkey 15 Tiger 24 Turtle 
7 Eagle 16 Goose 25 Butterfly 
8 Swan 17 Reindeer 26 Horse 
9 Donkey *18 Deer 27 Cow 
40 copies of any subject............ 500 
120 copies (40 each of 3 subjects). .$1.00 
POSTPAID 
FHE SCHOOL SPECIALTY CO. 
274 MAIN STREET WORCESTER, MASS. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





Pearson & Suzzallo’s 


Essentials of Spelling 


By Henry Carr Pearson, Principal, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and Henry Suzzallo, 
President of University of Washington, Sometime Professor 
of Philosophy of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 208 pages. 


Published complete and in two parts 


E authors of this new book have studied the 
spelling problem scientifically and extensively. 
They have made a book that is more than just another 
speller—it is different. 
It teaches only the essential words used fre- 
quently by most people. 


At gives an unusual amount of drill which 
clinches the words in the minds of pupils. 


It provides a large amount of dictation sen- 
tences and selections for review work. 


It furnishes definite help to teachers who are 
seeking to improve their teaching of spelling. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlan‘a 
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Primary Education 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


May 1919 


NuMBER 5 


Definite Suggestions for Grade Work in the 
Study of American Ideals 


Etta V. Leighton 


We must make plain that our Constitution has served 
as the model for the Constitution of all free governments 
formed since its adoption. 

The world-wide influence of the principles embodied 
in our Declaration of Independence is illustrated by the 
terms of the new Czecho-Slovak Declaration adopted 
upon the very spot where our own Constitution was first 
adopted. This document should be studied, and people 
shown how it comes from ours. 


Grades I-IV 


Teachers should emphasize the acid test of American 
doctrine contained in the salute to the Flag — “Liberty 
and Justice for All.” This should be the measuring stick 
by which the children test their own actions and find 
whether they are behaving like good little citizens. The 
other salute to the Flag— “I give my head, my hand 
and my heart to God and my Country,—One Nation, one 
language, one Flag” — should also be taught. 


Grades V-VI 


Pupils should study the first part of the second para- 
graph of the Declaration of Independence, and the Pre- 
amble to the Constitution, and the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution, or the Bill of Rights. They also 
should take for their motto, “Liberty and Justice for All.” 


Grades VII-YIII 


Pupils in these grades should study, by reading, with 
comment and question, the entire Constitution, comparing 
it with the constitution of their own State. City 
children should have similar lessons on the Charter, 
and town children on the town ordinances. As 54% of 
the children of America, on completing the grammar 
grades, enter industry, the Constitution must be treated 
in simple but definite lessons in the grammar grades. 
The teachers should trace the growth of freedom from 
before the days of Magna Charta, through the Mayflower 
Compact and New Haven Constitution, etc. 


High Schools 


A great need of the country now is information as to 
the fundamental ideals of our Government, especially 


as these are contained in the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution and other documents which Americans 
should know and reverence. 

High School teachers and pupils should make a study 
of the Constitution and the basic Principles of our Govern- 
ment in order to prepare simple talks explaining how 
the radical reactionary doctrines which are at present 
making so much progress, are opposed to our American 
Institutions and calculated to overthrow our representa- 
tive Democracy. In this way we can make use of the 
splendid ability discovered in young people, through the 
Junior four-minute Work. 

The High Schools owe it to themselves and to the com- 
munity to make a study of comparative civics, obtain- 
ing information concerning the Government of all countrets, 
arranging this in a simple form with illustrated chairs 
or diagrams, and should plan to get this information to 
the public through patriotic meetings or through the 
press. The branches of our Government and the duties 
of officials, the principles of the Constitution, our right 
under Common Law, naturalization and immigration 
laws, should all be charted and presented in a form as 
graphic and striking as possible. 

This service would be of mutual benefit to the High 
Schools and to the community. Such information is 
needed if we are to preserve the democracy for which we 
went to war. 





Dear Country Mine 


Dear country mine! far in that viewless west, 
And ocean-warded, strife thou too hast known; 
But may thy sun hereafter bloodless shine, 
And may thy way be onward without wrath, 
And upward on no carcass of the slain; 

And if thou smitest let it be for peace 

And justice — not in hate, or pride, or lust 
Of empire. May thou ever be, O land, 
Noble and pure as thou art free and strong; 
So shalt thou lift a*light for all the world 
And for all time, and bring the Age of Peace. 


— Richard Watson Gilder 
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“The Spirit of Preparedness” 
Painted by Edwin H. Blashfield and Presented to the National Security League 


Free copies of the picture, 7 inches by 9 inches, can be obtained on application to Etta V. Leighton, Civic Sec:e- 
tary, National Security League, 19 West 44th Street, New York City. 
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Primary Education, May 1919 


Our Little Citizens 


Etta V. Leighton 


Civic Secretary, National Security League 


(Book rights reserved) 


RE you planning to make May Day “the happiest 
day in the year,” by a community May Day 
A Celebration? How was your queen of the May 
selected? By vote of all the children in the school 
society? This is one occasion when scholarship should 
net rule. Let the child’s delight in beauty express itself 
in selecting the favored of Venus, if not of Minerva. 
Even in schools where only simple folk dances are taught, 
in schools indeed where dancing has not been part of the 
physical exercises, the children themselves will easily 
learn to weave the strands about the Maypole. Let them 
practice at recess time. 

Community May Day does not have to be the first 
dey of May. If you can get up an outdoor program in 
ich every child can show off in some manner, and if 
you can induce the parents to bring box lunches, and 
get them to join in Community Singing, and have one 
or twe very short, say four-minute, speeches, from school 
board members or town officials, and if, best of all, you 
have this Community May Day on a Saturday after- 
noon when all the parents can attend and the children 
need lose no school time, you will do much to build 
up a healthy civic sentiment toward school recreation. 
Never mind if you lose one Saturday afternoon — think 
of how many days school was closed this year. You will 
be well repaid in the appreciation of parents and board 
for your sacrifice. Let the May Day exercises be the 
result of regular school calisthenics and recess time prac- 
tice, and the songs be those regularly learned. The only 
exira activity will be decorations that can be made in 
drawing lesson time. 


4 
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Fight Bolshevism 


ould strongly advise you to celebrate Dewey Day, 
May 1, net only because he should be honored, but be- 
cause a patriotic exercise on May 1, can do good service. 
May 1, has been International Labor Day, a day for 
strikes, a day for I. W. W. demonstrations, and our chil- 
dren need te be fortified against Bolshevist doctrine. 
It strikes herror in our souls to learn that not only in 
Russia, but in America, schools are being set up to teach 
little ehildren, mere tots, to deny God, to sing anarchist 
songs. We must fight this. Even our smallest children 
learn the salute to the flag, and can be taught that “Liberty 
and Justice for All” proves Bolshevist doctrine wrong. 
Even little children can be taught that for just one kind 
of workers to be “boss” is un-American — that all people, 
rich and poor, have rights in America. 

Many of their parents cannot read and write; they 
are beimg led astray by radical agitators. Maybe they 
hope by I. W. W. doctrine to make life easier for these 
children ef theirs. Just as whole cities were turned from 
pacifism to patriotism by the Liberty Loan efforts of the 
children and by the information on the Causes of the 
War that the children brought home from school, so chil- 
dren can explain to their parents that for workingmen 
to overthrow Capital, to take over factories and try to 
run them, would result as in Russia, in no work, high 
prices, misery and murder. If you could get a copy of 
the cartoon by Marcus in the New York Times Magazine, 
February 16, 1919, or if you can copy the ideas, making 
the drawing ‘yourself, you can teach a good lesson. A 
boat on a rough sea contains two figures; one seated is 
Capital, one standing in the prow with an axe is Labor; 
the axe is labeled “Strikes”; with this axe he is chopping 


the boat, labeled “Industries,” apart. If he succeeds, his 
part and Capital’s part will sink in the stormy sea. 

Teach your children about the poor men who became 
our statesmen, our manufacturers, our present rich men. 
Be sure they understand that in our country we get better 
conditions by voting, not by bombs and riots and un- 
justifiable strikes. Be sympathetic; handle strike ques- 
tions honestly. Many a man hates to strike, but he must 
stand by his fellows. When called out in an honest caus: 
by an honest labor union, he doesn’t worry, but when 
as happens so often now, the strike is not sanctioned by 
real labor leaders, he is unhappy. He can’t help him- 
self, and his children should not be led to censure him, 
but they should be taught that labor difficulties should 
be settled by arbitration so that entire communities shal] 
not suffer because workers and owners can’t agree. 

Teachers and children should be guardians of liberty. 
[f seditious circulars are given out in your neighborhood, 
see to it that your pupils are fortified with sound argu- 
ments against them. 


School Gardens 


It has been said that in a protracted investigation, 
no inmates of prison were found who had ever planted 
their own gardens. Without a doubt the creative pro- 
tective instinct in the child is fostered by his care of grow- 


ing things. It will blossom later into the conservation 
instincts of the good citizen. But be sure the garden 
is not a selfish affair. Build up Civic Pride through it 
Take walks to see the school and home gardens; take 
pictures of them; visit the next town’s gardens and t 

pictures of them; build up friendly rivalry between cl 

in the same schools — schools in the same tow: n 
towns with each other. Look up the Au Texas, 
Plan in School Life for March 1, 1918. Have the schoo 
civic society pass resolutions or even ordinances, i 
necessary, to supplement the town regulations for the 
protection of gardens, or if the circumstances rrant 


it, have the School Civic League send a petitien to the 
Town Fathers, asking for the passage of the additional] 
ordinances needed. 

Surburban towns suffer a great deal in the fruit season 
from the depredations of those strolling through them 
on Sundays and holidays. The schools can create a senti- 
ment against this petty robbery and destruction of preperty. 
School children can make posters and signs that will 
not only warn against trespass, but build up the desire 
to protect property. 

The School Civic League in its Spring Clean-Up Work 
can discuss needed improvements to school property. 
Drawing lessons can be made valuable to parent as well 
as pupil if the result is “Plans for the Alteration and Im- 
provement of School.” Taken home and discussed in 
the family circle they may give impetus to improvement 
of the school and its surroundings. In the same way, 
the grounds should be plotted and plans made for shrub- 
bery and trees, even though you know you cannot 
get them. Setting up the ideal in the Community may 
bring some part of the plan into being. The display in 
some leading store’s window of the best drawings for 
improvements of school and surroundings, or of village 
square, etc., will create interest in the plan and the school. 

Teachers will have a great responsibility in directing 
public opinion in the selection of memorials of the war. 
Even if useful buildings are decided on, there must be 
some part of the plan, er some separate plan that shall 
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be purely a memorial, reminding us of the sacrifice, and 
not just a bridge or hall which will soon lose its memorial 
significance. 


Truancy 


The early Spring will beckon to your children. Sym- 
pathize with them. Let them realize that Spring beckons 
you too. Take them for after school walks; bring Nature 
into the schoolroom; let Spring enter the souls of teacher 
and pupil, and with them plan to guard against Truancy 
and its twin sister, “Staying Home to Help.” Use the 
newspaper to give publicity to perfect school attendance. 
In any district where Spring is a temptation, some news- 
paper editor will enter into your plan and be glad to help 
you keep the children in school by printing their names 
at the end of the month. If you have any remarkable 
record of attendance through a series of years, he would 
probably be glad to use the child’s photograph. 

Then let the children into the mysteries of the register. 
Show them how absence cuts down percentage of attend- 
ance and deprives the town of its share of state money. 
Children should know the cost of their schooling, and com- 
pare it with that of surrounding towns and with the taxes 
paid by their parents. They should see that persons who 
have no children help by their taxes to pay the cost for 
schooling of the children of others. 

“T kept him home to help” is seldom a legitimate excuse. 
A writing lesson devoted to copying the state law on 
school attendance, and state laws and town regulations 
on Truancy, which shall be taken home for the parents 
to read, will help in keeping children in school. If the 
School Civic League has a committee that will at once 
look up absentees, they can create sentiment against 
absences and tardiness. This is civic work, and study- 
ing town and state laws is certainly acquiring civic in- 
formation. 


Town Health Campaigns 


Enlist the children in Swat the Fly Campaigns. Help 
them to get sentiment in town that will keep food covered 
and protected from dust in stores, and that will plan to 
keep food cool and sweet and covered from_dust and odors 
at home. 


Memorial Day 


Reverence is a necessary virtue of good citizenship. 
It is the foundation of Patriotism, and surely on no day 
in the year can this citizenship requirement be better 
taught than on Memorial Day. I hope your children 
fill baskets to help decorate the soldiers’ graves, and I 
hope you go with them the afternoon before Memorial 
Day and help them to gather the flowers, and that you 
see that the baskets are filled and are ready for collection 
next morning. In some towns the practice has grown 
up of donating money to buy plants. What a pity if 
that practice must necessarily take the place of more 
personal service on the part of the children! 


Reverence for the G. A. R. 


“The thin blue line” is vanishing fast. Let us especially 
take care that they feel no neglect now that we are all 
engaged with our younger soldiers. Rather should 
our recent experience lead us to appreciate these old men 
who long ago did their share to save democracy. Let 
us take part in the’ Memorial Day Exercises, and let us 
vow to make it a day of Dedication, not a day of revelry. 
Part at least of that day every good American will devote 
to the purpose of the day. If possible, arrange to have 
your classes assist the G. A. R. The School Civic League 
can help place the decorations on the graves. Let them 
have mapped the cemetery so they know where the graves 
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to be decorated lie. Of course, your children know the 
graves of all soldiers and can tell how many veterans of 
each war are buried in your town and can bring visitors 
to the graves of distinguished men. 


Tribute to the Navy 


If the route of the G. A. R. crosses a stream, can yoy 
not plan a short, ten-minute ceremony on the Bridge 
that shall be a tribute to the Sailor Dead? A prayer, a 
few patriotic songs, the strewing of flowers on the water 
while a dirge is played, and the gun salute and the sound- 
ing of taps, make a short but most interesting ceremony, 
My Civic Guards inaugurated such a ceremony that for 
years attracted hundreds of people to the Memorial Day 
Celebration who would not otherwise have been interested, 

If the rest of the day, after the decoration ceremonies 
are over, is given up to recreation of a suitable character, 
well and good— but every good young American 
Citizen will want to take part as spectator, if not as actor, 
in the real Memorial Day Observance. 

The School Civic League can create sentiment against 
tramping carelessly through the cemetery on this occasion: 
they can repair any damage after the ceremony if the 
cemetery has not a force for perpetual care. Part of 
their Civic improvement work should be devoted to 
keeping the cemetery a true and fit “God’s Acre.” 

Is this teaching Civics? Yes, the whole town is 
your civic laboratory in which you must try out the plans 
made in the schoolroom, and in which your young people 
express the civic virtues you are implanting in Our Little 
Citizens. 


References 


United States Department of Labor — Children’s Bureau Leafle 
M-404 
Bureau of Education — School Life, March 1, 1918. 
A Catechism of the United States Constitution — West — Nationa 
Security League 


A Significant Statement 


A friend of mine, a college professor, spending a sum- 
mer in New York City, rented the furnished apartment 
of a teacher in one of the city high schools. After he had 
occupied the apartment for three or four weeks he asked 
me if I knew what subject the high school teacher taught. 
I replied that I did not, but inquired whether the answer 
to his question might not be found in the titles to the 
books and magazines in the apartment. To my surprise, 
and to his, no such incriminating evidence could be found. 
So far as anything about his home might suggest, he might 
have been a clerk or a bookkeeper, as well as a teacher. 
The significance of this is self-evident. To all appear- 
ances, this teacher of youth possessed no library of books, 
and subscribed for no magazines bearing on his own calling; 
are we not justified in concluding that his real interests 
were outside the pale of his daily occupation and his 
chosen life work? I was sorry for him; I was still more 
sorry for the pupils who were obligeed to sit daily under 
his perfunctory instruction.—C. Stuart Gager in Science 





Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would keep his record true; 

To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellow men sincerely; 

To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and Heaven securely. 


— Henry Van Dyke 
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Voices of the Day 


A Superintendent’s Wife 


Highness,” the first Mrs. Burdette, said she could 

always modify, sometimes almost control, the char- 

acter and quality of his work by the music she 
played while he was at his desk or in his thinking chair. 
Few of us, I wonder if there are any, are unaffected by the 
harmonies and discords about us. One offmy, teachers 
forbade the use of the: terms A prime, B prime, C prime 
in the geometry class. In explanation he said, “How 
would you like to be shut up in this room and hear prime, 
rime, prime, cracking around in the air for the entire 
school day?” 

His words often come to my mind when I hear a school- 
room voice that: has been allowed to growjtense, high- 
pitched, hard. What effect has this upon the pupils who 
are obliged to sit under that voice every day? We may 
think that they become accustomed to it and after a time 
are not affected by the unpleasant voice; yet, if into such 
a schoolroom there came suddenly a teacher with a musical, 
sympathetic voice, the change would be marked, something 
akin to unexpected relief from pain that we have_borne 
long and patiently. 

A few days ago a group of us were so situated that we 
could not escape the guttural wooden voice of a woman in 
the next room. We all felt great relief when she went 
away and 


Bz BURDETTE, in writing of “Her,Little Serene 


Silence like a poultice came 
To soothe the blows of sound. 


Last Sunday one of my friends, a sensible, well-balanced 
girl, went to church, but came away before the sermon. 
When pressed for her reason she said, “There was_a sub- 
stitute in the pulpit to-day and he has such a dreadful 
voice that it was all I could do to sit through’ the prayer 
and the Scripture reading. If I had stayed through the 
sermon I should have been all on edge.” If we grown-ups, 
who ought to be case-hardened by this time, are so sensitive 
to tone quality, it behooves us to be careful what we 
inflict on children. 

I dislike the telephone, but there are two people to whom 
I always listen with pleasure. One is a gracious, serene 
Mother Superior, the other is the brisk, cheery girl in a 
grocery store. Both these women have attended to the 
telephone for years, yet their voices always bring a pleasant 
message, quite irrespective of the words they say. 

The superintendent of one of our best system of schools 
visited a girl in an obscure position. In his recommenda- 
tion he spoke first of the quality of her voice. “She has 
the best voice I have ever heard in the schoolroom. It is 
low, clear, gentle but firm —a voice that brings cheerful 
obedience.” ‘The girl was selected for one of his most 
exacting positions. 

It is desirable that we give thought to our own voices 
for our own sakes. The tense, improperly pitched voice 
is sure to result in harm to vocal organs and nervous 
system. It is so easy to get the muscles of the throat all 
tied up in a knot, but by persistent effort we can learn to 
relax. One young man of my acquaintance was told in 
substance, “I understand that you want to make teaching 
your life work. but if you abuse your voice as you are 
doing now, you’ll not last five years.” As the result of 
the helpful conversation which followed, the young man 
informed himself on the care and the use of his voice. 
But he found it very hard to be enthusiastic and yet con- 
trolled — his voice would go up—so he wrote T L in 
large letters where he was sure to see them frequently. 
T L might stand for many things, but to him they meant 
Talk Low. It was hard work, but he persisted, and to-day 
stands a leader in his branch of the profession. 


A girl who is apt to work with undue tension in both 
body and voice, wrote the words, “Quietly, restfully, 
easily,” on two cards, one of which was laid on her desk, 
the other on her dresser. She frequently says the words 
over aloud. When she finds herself working with “a voice 
continually in action” at an injurious pitch, she tries to 
bring herself back and work “quietly, restfully, easily” — 
the master of her own powers. Very often the most con- 
scientious workers are the worst offenders. Here is where 
lazy people have an advantage. They are always relaxed 
and by their very laziness avoid some of our mistakes. 


The effect on the pupils is fully as marked as on the 
teacher, and from the public viewpoint, more important. 
Some voices call forth obedience that is perhaps more 
correctly called co-operation; they soothe, encourage, stim- 
ulate, cheer. Others excite, antagonize, dishearten. One 
little girl, in speaking of her teacher said, “Well, she’s 
just like the Queen in ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ When she 
comes in in the morning I always expect her to say short 
and quick, ‘Heads off here! Heads off there!’” 


The voice can say so many things that the lips do not 
utter. One day I was seated on the porch of a country 
hotel, when a woman across the way called to her children 
to “come out of the front yard and stop throwing stones.” 
Something in her -roice made me think, “That woman does 
not expect to be obeyed,” and I turned my chair to watch 
proceedings. The three children paid no more attention 
to her than they did to the hawk flying overhead. When 
they tired of throwing stones they went into the garden 
and made mischief there. My reading was again inter- 
rupted as the woman set out in pursuit of the culprits. 
Six-year-old and four-year-old were too nimble for her, 
poor two-year-old was caught and spanked thoroughly, 
not because he was the guilty one but because he was 
within reach and she was cross. The other two went back 
to throwing stones! 

At a hotel on the St. Lawrence a few summers ago, one 
small girl kept all the children and all the mothers in a 
turmoil, until one happy day when a woman who had been 
watching affairs took a hand in them. In a quiet voice, a 
voice accustomed to obedience, she told the small anarchist 
that this sort of thing could not be tolerated; that her 
own two boys could play with the group just as long as 
there was harmony; that the entire summer colony could 
not be disturbed by one small girl; that if the child per- 
sisted some way must be found to secure peace and comfort. 
Only twice after that was there any threatened outbreak, 
and both times the woman restored order in a very short 
time. What may at first seem strange is the fact that, at 
the end of the summer the little girl was specially fond of 
the woman who had made her obey. 

Kent said to King Lear, “ You have that in your counte- 
nance which I would fain call master.”’ The same is fre- 
quently true of voices. 

I have felt that differences of control over children are 
largely differences in voice. Not infrequently if a “bad” 
boy is transferred to a new teacher all trouble is at an end. 
Imagine six widely different teachers saying, ‘‘John, are 
you still working on that arithmetic?” and you can easily 
imagine six, or even twenty-six reactions from John if he 
is a boy of spirit. Think of the range of expression possible 
to the simple words, “Thank you,” “Good morning.” 


Trainers of animals depend largely on the influence of 
the voice and are careful of the tones they use. Expert 
horsemen will not allow their animals to be handled by 
excitable, quick-tempered men. They insist on coolness 
and firmness. 

We all know the fallacy of thinking that “children don’t 
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mind these things.” Is there one normal human being 
on the face of the earth that is totally indifferent to the 
tone in which things are said to him? I am sure there is 
not one child. It is pathetic to see the expression that 
comes to the face of an unkempt, unfriended child in 
response to a cheery greeting or a kind word. It is easy 
and natural to speak the pleasant word to the well-trained, 
attractive child; it is the other fellow that most 
needs it. 

I saw this in an isolated one-room school. Robert was 
self-conscious before visitors and when his turn came to 
spell he said, “v-e-g-e-t-e t-a-b-e-l.” The little teacher 
said in an encouraging way, “You can spell that, Robert, 
only you got excited; take your time and try again.” 
She had helped him regain himself and he spelled the word 
correctly. When the third grade came forward she put 
her hand on the shoulder of an over-sized boy and said, 
with a caress in her voice, “Charlie has been in four different 
schools in two years and it is confusing; but he is getting 
acquainted now and is improving rapidly. I want you 
to hear him read.” (There was ample room for improve- 
ment.) Will that girl ever have trouble in discipline? 
Will she have a schoolroom voice? Or a schoolroom 
throat? 

An advertisement seeking a woman for secretarial work 
stipulates that she “must have a pleasant telephone voice.” 
If graciousness of appeal is a requisite in business, where 
telephone conversations are short and seldom with the 
same person, how much more desirable that we, who are 
in close contact with sensitive and responsive children for 
several hours of each school day, should have the kind of 
voice best fitted to control and encourage these little 
gropers after truth. 
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Doctor Van Dyke says, “I believe the difference in results 
depends very much less upon the educational s)stem 
than it does upon the personal quality of the teachers,” 
The voice is a very large factor in this personal quality, 
The girl who persistently cultivates cheerfulness and buoy. 
ancy of voice is developing that same quality of dis. 
position. 

What shall we say of the voice that is allowed to vibrate 
with sarcasm? I am afraid to say what I think, »ut | 
will say this: The teachers in public schools ar: re. 
latively free from this brutal, [crushing form of criticism, 
as compared with teachers in higher institutions. I jieard 
a Superintendent say that if public school teachers were 
to employ the same methods to which they were sub. 
jected by some of the instructors in training schools who 
were supposed to be teaching them to teach, they would 
not be tolerated for a month. 

Abou: the first of September we read in our daily papers 
that the Italian Government had presented a medal to 
Arturo Toscanini, who had endeared himself to so many 
American audiences in the days before the war, for great 
bravery under fire during the. battle of Monte Santo. 

“In the midst of the fighting and at a time when the 
Austrian barrage fire was at its height, Signor Toscanini 
led his band to one of the advanced positions, where the 
Italian musical celebrity conducted a concert which did 
not stop until word had been brought to him that the 
Italian soldiers had stormed and taken the trenches of 
the Austrians to the music of his band.” 

What would have been the result if this great conductor 
had ordered his musicians to play funeral dirges and lamen- 
tations? Or if he had commanded them to make all the 
discordant noises possible? 





Honoring Our Dead 


Decoration 


Mid the flower wreathed tombs I stand 
Bearing lilies in my hand. 

Comrades! in what soldier-grave 
Sleeps the bravest of the brave? 


Is it he who sank to rest 

With his colors round his breast? 
Friendship makes his tomb a shrine; 
Garlands veil it; ask not mine. 


One low grave, yon trees beneath, 
Bears no roses, wears no wreath; 
Yet no heart more high and warm 
Ever dared the battle-storm. 


Never gleamed a prouder eye 

In the front of victory, 

Never foot had firmer tread 

On the field where hope lay dead, 


Than are hid within this tomb, 
Where the untended grasses bloom, 
And no stone, with feigned distress, 
Mocks tle sacred loneliness. 


Youth and beauty, dauntless will, 
Dreams that life could ne’er fulfil, 
Here lie buried; here in peace 

Wrongs and woes have found release. 


Turning from my comrade‘s eyes, 
KneelingZwhere a woman’s lies, 
I strew lilies on the grave 
Of the bravest of the brave. 
— Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


Memorial Day Hymn 


Sing we our soldiers dead 
Who for their country bled, 
Suffered and died: 
Close to her bosom pressed, 
They who have loved her best 
Peacefully lie at rest — 
Her joy and pride. 


Well they have wrought for thee, 
Well they have fought for thee, 
Thy soldier band ; 
Self they denied for thee, 
Foes they defied for thee, 
Joyously died for thee, 
Dear fatherland! 


Now be the dirges said, 
Now be the flowers spread 
Their clay above; 
Now o’er each earthly cell 
That flag they loved so well 
Unto the world shall tell 
Thy deathless love!—Rev. Dr. H. T. Henry 
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Garden Activities 


Some War Work That Ought to Continue 
What One Kindergarten Has Done 


Elizabeth S. White 


Garden Activity 


Each kindergarten child has his own small plot of ground 
in which to plant lettuce or radishes. He does his 
own planting, weeding and harvesting. Anyone who has 
seen the expression of pride and satisfaction on the face 
of a five-year-old child, as he carries home a bunch of 
radishes or lettuce, which he has raised in his own garden, 
knows that it pays, even though the crop is a small one. 

When we planted our garden the children decided to 
set aside some land for a War Garden in which they planted 
parsnips. At Thanksgiving time they furnished a very 
concrete example of giving, for we were able to send a 
basketful to the “poor who had none.” What fun we 
had when the first was out of the ground and we were 
able to dig those precious vegetables. After a discussion 
it was decided we could not send the actual vegetables 
to our soldiers in France, and they were the ones the chil- 
dren wanted to help, so it was suggested we sell the par- 
snips and send the money to the soldiers, through the 
Red Cross. The children dug and washed them and we 
all went to a nearby grocer who bought our entire crop. 
We proudly returned to kindergarten with $1.45. “Not 
a large sum,” you will say. No, it was not large, but 
can we measure the value of this experience wholly in 
dollars and cents? 


Red Cross ‘‘Giving’’ 


At the time of the Red Cross Drive we decided some 
device must be used to bring out the difference between 
“giving” and “loaning” our money, as we were doing 
when we bought Thrift Stamps. 

This was brought out by talks on the Morning Circle. 
Stories of Red Cross dogs were listened to by the children 
with much interest. When they heard that the dogs 
carry food and bandages to the wounded men on the battle- 
field, they all wanted to do something for the dogs. Of 
course the dogs could not buy the food and people must 


do it for them and the dogs could never pay us back, so 
it must be a Gift. Possibly the very pennies we gave 
to the Red Cross would go to help these brave dogs. We 
then made paper pocket-books which we took home. 
During the next few days the children brought in their 
pennies securely held in their own pocket-books. 

Each morning at the opening of school we opened our 
pocket-books and the contents was dropped into the Red 
Cross bank, the lone penny being welcomed just as heartily 
as the larger amounts. At the end of four days our kin- 
dergarten of forty children handed to the general fund, 
ten dollars as their contribution. 


Directions for Pocket-Book 
Material 


One piece of white paper, 5 X 5 

With one corner at the front fold the front corner to 
the back corner and crease. 

Open. 

Fold the front corner to the middle and the back corner 
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to the middle. Turn, so that the unfolded corners are 


at the front and back. Fold the front corner to the back 
corner. Fold the right edge on the crease already made. 

With the long folded edge in the left hand (first at the 
right) make a cut 1)% inches long, parallel with the edge 
and 4 inch from the edge. Open. Fold down the tent- 
shaped flaps so there is an opening left for the handle. 
On the tip of flap paste a gummed American flag so that 
when the pocket book is filled it can be securely fastened. 
Use flags to hold the two ends and paste a Red Cross on 
the opposite side. ' 





Thy champions at the call of Fate 
Their pleasures and their toil forsook, 
They left their firesides desolate, 
But wrote their name in Honor’s book. 


All the birds and bees are singing, 
All the lily bells are ringing; 
All the brooks are full of laughter, 
And the wind flies whispering after, 
What is this they sing and say? 

“Tt is May!” 


Look, dear children, look! the meadows, 
Where the sunshine chases shadows, 
Are alive with fairy faces 
Pe eping from their grassy places, 
What is this the flowers say? 
“Tt is May!” 


See! the fair blue sky is brighter, 

And our hearts with hope are lighter; 

All the bells of joy are ringing; 

All our grateful voices singing; 

All the storms have passed away. 
“It is May!” 


All of the children repeat the poem and one child, or a 
chosen group of children, answer with the words, “It is 
May!” 

There are so many, birds sweetly singing in May that 














{ Mother Bird Protecting Her Birdies 


Games for May Days 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 
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Red Cross Giving 


the children may easily be taught to recognize at least 
a few of them by their notes. Even the smallest children 
very much enjoy watching for the birds both at home 
and on walks to the parks or through the woods. Teach 
them about the beautiful family life of the birds and, if 
possible, let them have glimpses of it for themselves. 
Children like to hear the names and appearance of differ- 
ent birds, even if they can only see pictures of them. 
Have as many pictures as possible and then teach them 
“A Few of the Bird Family,” by James Whitcomb Riley. 
Then in the schoolroom or out on the playground the 
children’represent that which they have actually witnessed. 
The child chosen for the mother-bird protects her baby 
birds with her arms outstretched for wings. Later the 
child representing the papa-bird flies home to the nest 
with food for all. 
The children all sing or repeat: 


“A little bird once made a nest 
Of moss and hay and hair; 
And then she laid two speckled eggs, 
And covered them with care 


“Two little birds were hatched in time, 
So small and bare and weak. 
The father fed them every day 
With insects from his beak.”’ 


Now, the parent birds teach their little ones how t 
fly, and they all fly away at the last words of this last 
stanza: 

“At last the little birds were fledged, 
And strong enough to fly; 
And then they spread their pretty wings, 
And bade the nest ‘Good-bye!’ ”’ 


The; following may either precede or follow the previous 
game. Two children are chosen for birdies. They weav« 
the nest as the children sing these first and second stanzas 


“Spring is coming, spring is coming! 

Birdies, birdies, build your nest; 

Weave together straw and feather, 
Doing each your very best. 


“Spring is coming, spring is coming! 
All around is now so fair, 
Shimmer, quiver on the river, 
Joy is bounding everywhere.” 
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The Passing of the Sandman 


At the last stanza a number of children, who have previ- 
ously been chosen for flowers and who have been sleeping, 
now awaken, and either join with the others in the last 
stanza or sing it alone. 


“Spring is coming, spring is coming! 
Flowers are coming, coming, too; 
Pansies, lilies, daffodillies, 
Now are coming, coming through.” 


Other children may represent bees and buzz around the 
flowers while the children repeat this stanza from Burns: 


“ Again the merry month of May 
Has made our hills and valleys gay; 
The birds rejoice in leafy bowers, 
The bees hum ’round the breathing flowers.” 


As the days are so much longer now, the children like 
to play later at night than is for their good. So tell them 
the story of the Sandman who comes at night with his 
bag of sand to put little children to sleep. Not that they 
may fear him, but that they may welcome him, watch for 
him, or even try to get ahead of him by going to sleep 
before he comes around. And this last result is the one 
we really desire. The children sit in their seats or on the 
grass if out-of-doors. Or they may be playing some game 
or just finishing a lesson, when a child chosen for a Sandman 
makes his appearance. He has a burlap bag over his 
shoulder, and he scatters imaginary sand over the children 
as he passes them. As he does this each child at once 
goes to sleep. 

The children sing, using tune of “Lightly Row”: 


“Who has seen the old man passing 
With his bag upon his back? 
Ev’ry evening finds him toiling 
On his long and winding track. 
CHoRUS 


“Sandman, Sandman! Sandman, Sandman! 
Children never flee you; 

Sandman, Sandman! Sandman, Sandman! 
Will you let us see you? 


““Who has ever heard his footstep 
As he walks into the room? 
Yet we know when he is near us, 
For our two eyes fill with gloom. 


Chorus 
“In the clear and cloudy weather, 
Up and down he wanders wild, 
Till his grains of sand are scattered, 
And asleep is ev’ry child.” 
Chorus 


Later the children are awakened by a word or any given 
signal. Another Sandman may be chosen, if desired, but 
usually all are rested and ready for work after one little nap. 
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As Memorial Day draws near, tell in the simplest way 
possible the meaning of the day. While the patriotism 
and courage of the soldiers of this last war are em- 
phasized almost continually in these days, do not omit or 
pass over lightly the heroes of other days. Tell the children 
of the brave men of past years who fought to save our land 
and flag. 

‘*Your flag and my flag, 
The flag hat flies above 
The nation where we work and live, 
The country that we love.” 


The}jflag{salute should be practiced especially for this 
day. As the flag passes the children, as the soldiers march 
to our cemeteries, have the children salute it with the hand 
and the boys remove their caps as the flag is carried by 
them. This may be a lesson for some who are older and 
perhaps a little thoughtless. 

At school after a march and a salute to the flag (use any 
of the standard salutes), the children repeat understandingly 
this little poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes, as one child 
holds aloft the flag, or all may hold small flags: 


“Behold its streaming rays unite, 
One mingling flood of braided light; 
The red that fires the southern rose, 
With spotless white from northern snows, 
And spangled o’er its azure, see, 
The sister stars of liberty. 
Then hail the Banner of the Free 
The starry flower of Liberty.”’ 

















Saluting the Flag 





The Young Robin’s Bath 


Oh, you little speckled beauty! splash away. 
I’ll not hurt you, don’t be troubled, only stay. 
Make the water in your fish tub fly in spray. 
You’re the finest little robin here to-day. 


Mother robin with a cry flew to a tree, 

But this youngster didn’t seem afraid of me; 
So he spattered in the water, full of glee, 
Giving to me every chance there was to see. 


So he spread his spotted wings and fluffed his breast 
In a way he had not room to in his nest, 

And his black eyes shone their brightest and their best 
As he splashed the water round with lively zest. 


’Twas a pretty sight to see the water fly 

Like a fountain, o’er the robin, toward the sky, 
And ’twas sweet to hear his happy little cry, 
And to see him shake his feathers out to dry. 


— L. Myrtle Sours, in Our Dumb Animals 
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Other Ways Suggested for Motivating 
Silent Reading 


Ethel M. Green 
Second Grade Training Teacher, State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Reading at Home 
I PreEparRInGc Lessons TO READ AT HOME 


It is a good plan to have the children of the 
second grade prepare a story at school for the 
purpose of reading it to the parents. 


Material 
The story should be such as the child can 
fully appreciate and work out with a reason- 
able effort, and one that he thinks his parents 
will enjoy. 


Method 

The method should be used which will further 
the reading habits stated in the previous 
articles. 

1 The habit of reading for thought. 

2 The habit of working out words systemati- 
cally in order to get thought. 

3 The habit of appreciation. 


Nore The child must be encouraged to ask for help when he 
needs it, and when he encounters a new phonogram, that phonogram 
should be taught, and the child held responsible for the knowledge 
of itJever after. 


Advantages of this sort of motivation: 

1 It provides for the values which a reading 
lesson should give. 

a The opportunity to use the knowledge 
of the mechanics of reading which the 
child already possesses. 

b The opportunity to gain new knowledge 
of the mechanics of reading. 

c An opportunity for a thorough appreci- 
ation of the story. 

2 It makes the parent a helpful factor in 
teaching reading. 

a Social value. The parents get inter- 
ested in hearing their children read, and 
the little ones get interested in reading 
to the parents. There may be a social 
value here. Perhaps heretofore the par- 
ents have done most of the story reading. 
Now the children can do their part. 

b Reading value. There is certainly an 
additional reading value in that it causes 
the child to read independently and with 
a purpose. 

3 The parents get interested in the method 
used. If the children are getting the training 
in reading I have suggested in my preceding 
articles, it will not take long for some children 
to show some parents the method used, and 
in many cases the parents will help in further- 
ing the reading habits I have several times 
stated. ,Sometimes they will even visit the 
school in order to get a more definite knowl- 
edge of the method. 


4 Some parents will get interested in the 
reading material, and in selecting books for 
their children to read at home will seek the 
advice of the teacher. It often happens that 
parents buy books, unsuitable books, some- 


times too difficult and frequently with the 
wrong content. When there is such a variety 
of the right sort of books, it seems a pity for 
a child to be hampered by being given material 
beyond him or unsuitable in any way, and 
when the teacher can be of service to the 
parents in the matter, she is accomplishing 
a worthy aim. 


Nore If a child tries to read material too much beyond him, he 
may get the habit of reading carelessly, and he will not grow in the 
habits which I have stated as essential. 


II Reapmsc AT Home Storrs or Booxs ALREADY 
MASTERED AT SCHOOL 


Sometimes stories that are not prepared purposely 
for reading at home may be read at home after 
the children have mastered them at school. 
It always happens after my children have read 
“The Early Cavemen,” they ask to take the 
book home. This affords a genuine interest to 
the parents, because it is so different from any- 
thing they had when they were children. 


III PREPARING STORIES TO READ FOR OPENING Exer- 
CISES OR FOR VISITORS 


Material 
The teacher should choose material not too 
difficult and interesting enough to secure the 
child’s best effort. 


Method 
The method should be used which will make 
stronger the reading habits stated as essential. 


Reading Just for the Pleasure of Reading 


To be able to pick up the right sort of reading material 
and read it and appreciate it, is the ultimate end of reading. 
From the very beginning of the second grade and in the 


first grade, too, the children should frequently be given. 


the opportunity to read whole stories for themselves. I 
think it is a good plan to have a variety of suitable books 
from which the children may select the material. ‘This 
gives practice not only in choosing stories to read, but if 
enough of this kind of work is done, it gives the child 
training in ability to choose books for himself. Sometimes 
I encourage the children to bring to school the books 
which their parents or friends have bought for them and 
we read those which we find suitable. 





Time takes them home that we loved, fair namesand fam us, 
To the soft, long sleep, to the broad sweet bosom of de: th; 
But the flower of their souls he shall take not awa‘ to 
shame us, 
Nor the lips lack song forever that now lack breath 
For me us shall the music and perfume that die not 
wel, 
Though the dead to our dead bid welcome, and we farewell. 
— Se. 
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A Novel Booklet IV 
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The subject for the Booklet Page for this month is 
another Belgian folk song. The illustrations may be 
colored as suggested. If the teacher makes several hekto- 

00 graph copies of this page she will have something of 








Suggestions for Coloring 


Paint Marie’s dress blue; white apron; basket and 
shoes, yellow; sky, blue; water, darker blue; boats, 
brown; sails, white; posts and wharf, light brown; nets, 
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“You have no wee bairnies, my Marie so fair! 
You have no wee bairnies, my Marie so fair!”’ 


he real value to keep after the little books are completed. 
Next month the subject will be a Belgian Folk Song. dark brown. 
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‘You haven’t a husband, my Marie so fair! 
| ai You haven’t a husband, my Marie so fair!” 


“True, I’ve no husband dear — 
So I’ve no frowns to fear!” 
Houp la la) Fal la la, little Marie! 











“True, I’ve no bairnies wee — 
So they don’t trouble me!” 
Houp la la! 


Fal la la, little Marie! 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher IX 


A Monthly Department Conducted by Marion Paine Stevens 
Ethical Culture School, New York City 


Contest Letters 


Primary Epucation offers a prize of $2 each month 
for the best letter sent in on a specified subject. Since 
contest letters for the remainder of the school year are 
we past due, the subjects for the fall months are given 

elow. 

Subject for September: List of Arithmetic Material. 

(Give grade of your class. Make a list of arithmetic 
material which you believe valuable for your grade, such 
as tape-measure, scales, games, objective material. The 
best list will receive the prize.) 

Letter due by June 15. 

Subject for October: What arithmetic work do children 
doJthat has no value out of school? (Laying pegs, out- 
lining figures with lentils and the like.) Should they do 
such work in school? If so, why? 
™ Letter due by June 15. 

Subject for November: A Game Contest. Choose one: 

a Simple directions for a new domino game. 
b Simple directions for a new guessing game. 
c Simple directions for a new homemade game. 

Letter due by June 15. 

Notice that all letters are due before June fifteen. You 
are urged to try for the contests, first, because it will make 
you a better teacher to think out clearly some of these 
questions, and second, because you may be able to aid 
others by what you write. 

: - Address all contest letters, or letters of any kind about 
arithmetic, to 
Marion PAINE STEVENS 
Care of Primary EDUCATION 
50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


The Kind of Arithmetic Lesson 
That Children Like Best 


The subject for this month’s contest letter is “The 
Kind of Arithmetic Recitation My Class Likes Best.” 
Each teacher sending in a letter was asked to give the 
grade of her class, and to tell in the last paragraph the 
reason why she believes her class likes best the lesson 
which she describes. Let us first take up the lessons 
and then the reasons why they are popular, as given by 
the teachers themselves. 

At first glance, the titles of these letters would indicate 
that there is no kind of arithmetic recitation that children 
like best. Some teachers give playing store, others arith- 
metic games, others contests, and others drill lessons. 
Surely among such differing interests there is no common 
ground. Yet a little study convinces one that they all 
have many common elements. 

One is the necessity for activity, moving about, doing 
things. And what is more natural than for children to 
prefer action, rather than the usual passive part assigned 
to them by their educational overlords. 

Another common element in these descriptions is the 
presence in them all of a direct purpose or motive. To 
“beat” is a splendid children’s motive. To win, by 
correct work, the chance to lead is another good motive. 
To have a social playtime with classmates is also good. 
And all these mean so much more to children than the 
desire to gain knowledge for future needs, which looms so 
large in the minds of who teach them. 

We notice, too, that there is a difference between the 
lessons preferred by the younger children in the first grade 


and those favored by older ones. Six-year-olds like play 
and care very little for scores or beating; while by the 
end of the second grade, children are entering the “com. 
petitive period,” during which they enjoy, for the first 
time, and perhaps as acutely as in all their lives, any sort 
of contest with fellow classmates. : 

Some teachers believe that contests, races and other 
forms of competition should be discouraged. For my 
part, I believe they should be much more used than at 
present, especially group contests, or contests where 
children try to beat themselves. Such contests are described 
in Miss Risden’s letter on “Individual Drill,’ which won 
the monthly prize. Since children enjoy contests so much 
and learn so fast through them, why should we not use 
them as one of our teaching aids? For whatever we may 
think children ought to feel, they will never get the; whole. 
hearted enjoyment out of an abstract lesson that they 
do from one in which they are “out to win.” 


Various reasons are given why children enjoy the lessons 
described in the letters. Some of them are these: 

“This kind of a lesson is enjoyed because it approaches 
a real situation through play.” Grade fig. 1. 

“First it appeals to their sense of emulation; second it 
appeals to their feeling of pride in their own progress, 
Grade 2. 

“This game seemed of new interest because of. }the 
change.” Grade 3. : 

“They like the recitation best of all because it is ‘just 
play’tothem.” Grades 1, 2, and 3. 

“Tt is undoubtedly the play element that makes this 
game so popular.” Grade 2. 

“They like these lessons because from the very first 
they caught the idea that it was their lesson and they 
were free to make suggestions and to show each other 
how to make things.” Grade 1. 

“The children enjoy these largely because of . the 
element of competition.” Grade 2. 7 

“TI think children like this kind of lesson because, {it 
becomes so real to them.” Grade 2. 

“The class like this recitation best because it™is a” real 

me.” Grade 3. ~ as 

“The weak and the strong alike have a chance to do 
their best and there is no absolute failure for anyone 
taking part. I believe that is what makes this form of 
recitation so universally popular.” Grade 1. 


These ten quotations seem to give the main reasons 
why children enjoy a good lesson. They like something 
new. They likefreedom. They like work that approaches 
a real situation through play. They like a “real game.” 
They like to feel that they are making progress. They 
like a change. And they like to compete, at least the 
older ones do. ; 

These are some of the reasons why. The what — the 
lessons themselves — is given in the letters which follow. 


Individual Drill 


Grade II 
(Prize Letter) 


_When I asked my second grade arithmetic class what 
kind of recitation they liked best, several answers were 
given, yet they could all be classified as one type. 

_There was the airship race, in which the aviator is 
given 1 hour (1 minute) to fly from=Cleveland to the 
aviation camp at Dayton, by answering the combina‘ions 
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along the route; and if he fails to reach there in the re- 
quested time, or makes a mistake, he must repeat it again 
the next day. He becomes a training officer when he is 
successful and helps the others to master their difficulties. 
There was an automobile trip similar to the above. 
They named, also, a flash card race in which a record 
is kept from day to day of the number of answers given 


in one minute. 


These are all merely variations of the individual drill 
type of the recitation and that is what my pupils like best 
to do. 

Why? First, it appeals to their instinct of emulation; 
second, it appeals to their feeling of pride in their own 
progress. The slower ones have a sense of achievment 
when they beat their own previous record, which they 
cannot feel in the group drills where they are too often 
beaten; and the faster ones have a goal to attain which 
will sustain their interest more than the goal in group 
drill, for after a few drills of the latter type they feel that 
their victory over the slower minds is a foregone conclusion. 

Giapys A. RISDEN, 
Vermilion, Ohio 


Cedar Sticks from a Pencil Factory 
Grade I 


When I found that my schoolroom was not equipped 
with any of the kindergarten devices which made number 
work pleasant for beginners, and my own collection so 
worn-out and ugly from much use, I knew that I must 
find somethirig different. It must be something that 
would not cost much, since it was September. Since then 
I have had the happiest number lessons that I have ever 
had in seven years of teaching. This is what I did. 

I offered to buy cedar sticks from a pencil factory here 
and they were kind enough to give me all that I should 
need. Then the Victor agent in this town gave me plenty 
of nice boxes which they intended throwing away. I 
taught each child to carefully keep all his material, colors, 
scissors, paste and sticks in this box, on top of which I 
wrote each name in nice large script. They soon recognized 
their boxes. 

We began our number lessons by simply counting the 
sticks. Later I gave directions with “Mr. Chalk” for 
a company of brown soldiers to come out on the ‘desks 
such as, 10 soldiers or 8 soldiers. We played with them 
as soldiers for some time, adding and taking away. 

We then made objects: chair, table, bed, stove, house, 
etc., counting how many sticks to make them. They 
learned the square, triangle, and even the circle with 
sticks. They have illustrated their reading lessons on 
the desk with these sticks, and their Mother Goose rhymes 
and songs. They have made their figures (1 to 9) for 
busy-work. They have played store and used them to 
sell as stick candy and as fire-crackers and bananas, and 
so many things that only children can imagine. Many 
of them tell me they have these sticks at home and play 
our number lessons at home. We used them to build a 
fence on the sand-table and they discussed freely the 
different kinds of fences they could build and how far 


apart the posts must be set. They learned to measure, 


eight inches and six inches by these, since some were 
eight inches long and others six inches. 

Their work has been free and more spontaneous and 
original with these lessons than my other lessons. Of 
course, I was careful not to have too many lessons with 
the sticks in one week. At times, when something un- 
usual would break into the day’s work and I would leave 
out my number lesson, they would call for a number lesson 
“with the sticks.”” They like these lessons because from 
the very first they caught the idea that it was their lesson 
and they were free to make suggestions and to show each 
other how to make things. They are very original when 
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they are interested and we are not in disorder when they 
are “doing” things. They enjoyed learning from each 
other and seemed to take so much pleasure in carrying 
out a fellow classmate’s suggestion. 
LucmeE Davis, 
Primary Teacher, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Children as Numbers 
Grade I 


My children come to school on Friday if on no other 
day of the week, just for the pleasure of playing the 
Arithmetic Game. I have 15 large green cards numbered 
from 1 to 10, with two each of 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. Each 
card is hung around a child’s neck. 

Each child looks carefully at his own number, and for 
the time being he is the number 4 or 5, as the case may be. 
On the board at proper distances for the extended form 
of the examples, I make a large plus sign and an equals 
sign. Then I call for the “example” 2 and 1. They 
come forward and stand with their backs to the board, 
leaving the plus sign visible between them. Then in- 
stantly, without waiting for me to call for the answer, 
3 is expected to jump up and take his place after the 
equals sign. Then I allow some child to point with the 
pointer to each figure in the example, while the class 
repeats it. 

After a few trials I learned a sequence, so that all three 
children did not need to take their seats at one time, 
but left one or two of their number for the next example. 
If the children know all the combinations up to 20, there 
is no difficulty, but if they know only the doubles, the 
combinations with 1, and 2 + 3, 2 + 4, and 3 + 4, as 
mine did when I originated the game, the following order 
can be learned by the teacher. 
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Leave 10, and call for the example which makes this 
answer. 

I think the fascination of this is having the colored 
cards hung around their necks, and the privilege of jumping 
up when nobody has called for them. 

GERTRUDE CHANDLER WARNER, 
Putnam, Conn. 


Three Competitive Games 
Grade II 


I am teacher of a second grade. My pupils like best 
the number work which gives them opportunity to compete 
with each other. 

1 I use flash cards for drill in the forty-five addition 
combinations. Two children stand and try to see which 
one can answer more rapidly. 

2 In teaching three and four column addition I use 
this game. The children go to sleep. I put on the boar 
three or four figures. The pupils awaken and when they 
know the result, stand. 

3 After teaching addition with carrying, we use the 
Maxson cards for drill. The children enjoy doing this 
work at the board to see who can finish correctly the 
greatest number of examples in a given time. 

The children enjoy these three contests largely because 
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of the element of competition. The third one they enjoy 
also because their work is looked over immediately. If 
it is right, they are encouraged to do more; if not right, 
they are spurred on to greater effort. 
MitpreD E. WASHBURN 
Rome, N. Y. 


. Playing Store 
Grade I 


By way of preparation for the lesson, the interest of the 
class is aroused by the teacher bringing the different 
pieces of money, as penny, nickel, etc. The pupils are 
asked the uses; whether or not they buy for mamma. 
If not, why not? Would they like to learn about money 
so they could do errands for her? or even play store at 
school? At the words “play store” every child is willing 
to learn the names of the coins, their values, as, 5 pennies 
make 1 nickel, 2 half-dollars make 1 dollar, etc. To 
test how well they are getting these values the teacher 
gives out paper money and asks the pupils to make change: 
as, How many nickels will you give me for my quarter? etc. 
Perhaps two such lessons will be necessary before the 
teacher says that the pupils are ready for the most inter- 
esting part of “Playing Store.” 

We have two ways of doing this. One is a very simple 
one emphasizing addition and subtraction, and where the 
buying is imaginary. In this, pictures of object, or objects, 
are suspended from the top of the blackboard and prices 
are written on the board. A child says, “The dolls cost 
5 cents and the dish costs 4 cents. They will cost 9 cents.” 
Or some one may say, “The dolls cost 1 cent more than the 
dish,” thus comparing prices. 

In advanced first grade we collect toys in addition to 
what the teacher may have, place price tickets an them 
and make the teacher’s desk into a store-room counter. 
The pupils are allowed to buy and take to their desk 
two articles at a time, providing they count the cost and, 
if necessary, call for the correct amount of change. Toy 
money is used, each child being given plenty of change. 

When the store is sold out pupils may buy and sell to 
each other, or practice making change until the lesson 
period is up. The articles are then returned to owners 
and toy money collected for another time, when perhaps 
they will be allowed to buy more articles. 

This kind of a lesson is enjoyed because it approaches 
a real situation in life, through play. 

ELEANOR R. TYLER 
La Crosse, Kan. 


Pasteboard Cubes 
Grade I 


The following number lesson is one that has wrought 
wonderful results and at the same time has afforded my 
pupils an untold amount of pleasure. 

The material needed is two cardboard cubes, the faces 
being about four inches square. On each of the six faces 
one number is printed with black crayon. The number 
is about 13 inches high. Directly above this number on 
the same face, is the value represented in black dots, 
like this: 

eee ° | eee 
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One pair serves the entire class, being passed from child 
to child. 

The teacher can make these. 

The class stand in a circle. One child starts the lesson 
by tossing up both cubes at the same time. When the 
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cubes strike the floor, he notes the numbers on the top 
faces of the cubes and if the lesson be addition, he calls 
out the numbers, combines them and gives the result. 

If he gives the result instantly, without waiting to count 
the dots, he is allowed two throws in, succession as a reward 
for his ability. 

This last is an incentive to draw him away from the 
use of objects as soon as possible. 

The child who is not capable of giving the answer in- 
stantly has the dots there to help him, so no child, however 
slow, ever makes a complete failure. 

The dots also verify every result, so the child can always 
be sure. 

The four fundamental operations can be taught, using 
this method. 

The cubes and numbers are so large that each child 
may see the result of his neighbor’s throw, thus holding 
the interest of the whole class. At the same time, the 
cubes are not too large for a six-year-old child’s hand to 
grasp easily. 

When the child becomes independent of the use of 
objects, the dots may be left off the face of the cubes 
and the number alone used. 

The fact that the cube is made of cardboard has two 
advantages, i.e., the teacher or pupil can make them, and 
the noise of a wooden block is eliminated. 

My pupils have become so interested in this game, 
that they began to borrow my cubes at playtime and they 
would beg to take them home, so I made several patterns, 
left them unpasted and put them on the work-table 
telling the children they were free to use them at any 
time during noon or recess. 

The patterns are constantly in use, consequently many 
of my class have a very creditable looking and useful pair 
of cubes. 

This exercise is splendid, as they must do the thing 
exactly right or they see their mistake in a crooked cube. 
Then they are intent upon getting the number and its 
equivalent in dots on the same face. 

It is a simple means to a great end. That end is to 
know the symbol, its value, a sure knowledge of the four 
fundamental processes, together with ability to manipulat« 
that knowledge with rapidity and correctness. 

I believe they like this kind of a recitation because all 
children love play and by the time a child reaches six 
years old, mixes and mingles with other school children 
in play and games, he feels the need of a knowledge oi! 
number, its value and how to use it. He likes to excel in 
these games and he wants to be able to know just how 
much he has excelled. 

In the above recitation the weak and the strong alike 
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have a chance to do their best and there is no absolute 
feilure for any one taking part. 

I believe this last feature is what makes this form of 
recitation so universally popular with first grade pupils. 


avi 


Rossville, Ga. 


_Nore_ The editor tried this device with a class of children in the 
firstgrade. They enjoyed playing with the cubes very much. Making 
t . cubes, however, seems like very difficult work for such small 
children. 


Number Contests 
Grade III 


My third grade children are always delighted with the 
‘Number Contests” which we frequently have Friday 
mornings. So many of the fundamental operations of 
arithmetic are taught in the third grade, that it requires 
constant drill for accuracy and rapidity to keep the child 
in touch with them all. 

Although this device is by no means a new one, I find 
it the one in which all children work together most success- 
fully and in the best of spirits. Each pupil is provided 
with paper and pencil and I sit in the front of room to 
give the problems. They are all very attentive to hear 
the numbers and operation to be performed, knowing that 
] seldom announce each more than once. At the signal 
“add,” “subtract,” “multiply,” or “divide,” as the case 
may be, all start to find the correct result in as short a 
time as possible. As each child finishes, he brings his 
paper and places it on the table beside me. When I call 
“Time,” all unfinished papers must be retained by owners. 
I pick up the pile from the table and taking the first paper 
from the bottom of the pile, I call the owner’s name and 
“one,” which I mark at the top of the paper, if it is correct. 
The next correct one is “two,” the next “three,” etc., 
till all the papers have been returned. A great deal of 
review work can be covered in this way to the enjoyment 
of the pupils. 

They can readily see that it is just a test of their ability 
and all are interested in the results. After using this plan 
only once, I often see many in the class striving harder to 
keep up in their daily work, so as to do better in the “Num- 
ber Contest.” Iam also very sure that this can be success- 
fully used in any grade above the first. 

‘MaArGARET I. TIDMARSH 
Racine, Wis. 


The ‘‘Spin the Plate’? Game 
Grade II 


Never are there more delightful expressions on the 
faces of the children in beginning second grade than those 
which appear when it is announced that the arithmetic 
lesson is to be the “Spin the Plate” game. 

This game is simply a drill in the combinations the 
children have had. The children are seated in a circle. 
Each child is given a little slip of paper and a pin. As 
the teacher whispers a number to each child he runs to 
his seat, writes the number on his paper, pins it on his 
waist and returns to his chair. The teacher then begins 
the game by giving some combination, as, “6 and 3,” 
and spins the plate. The child who represents the number 
% runs to catch the plate before it stops spinning. To 
make the game more spirited several children may be 
given the same number. The child who claims the plate 
first gives another combination, spins the plate and the 
game progresses. 

To avoid confusion we always insist that the combination 
he given before the child spins the plate. 

If a child representing a wrong number gets the plate, 
any other child is privileged to call the correct number 
and claim the plate. 

It is undoubtedly the play-element that makes this 
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We all know that com- 
binations in themselves are not attractive, but given this 
element of play they never seem to grow tiresome. 
ESTELLA BEAN, 
Cannady School, 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


lesson so popular with children. 


Going Shopping 
Grade II 


Each child in imagination became a store-keeper — 
florist, grocer, druggist, furniture dealer and so on. To 
start, the teacher said, “I am going shopping to-day.” 

She called on one child who would say, “I have a fruit 
store. Won’t you come in and buy something?” After 
asking the price of some fruit, as oranges, at 6 cents apiece, 
she would say something like this: “I will buy two 
oranges. Here is 15 cents.” ‘The store-keeper would 
say, “I will give you 3 cents change.” 

After the game had become familiar a child was chosen 
to do the shopping. If the storekeeper gave the wrong 
change a policeman had to be called, in the form of a 
helper, to correct mistakes. If he was too slow in giving 
prices and making change, the customer left for another 
store, and returned later. 

This game was successful because the children had 
played store often before, selling toys, groceries, goods 
(newspaper rolls) by the yard and Thrift Stamps, so the 
form was well known. We had sold the real article or 
pictures and used paper money. But this game seemed 
of new interest because of the change, and had an added 
value because it called for quicker thought, as the purchase 
did not take so long. Then, too, the interest was general 
instead of being restricted to that of buyer and seller. 
Another advantage in this plan lay in that the range of 
articles was not limited — for there was everything from 
candy to chairs and tables, including dress goods, flags, 
school supplies, and so forth. Some prices were given as 
so many cents, others as so many dollars. I considered 
the lesson very profitable and was well satisfied by the 
eager response from the children. 

EsTHER PHILLIPS, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


A Game of Ten Pins 


Use a set of ten pins made of wood, or make the pins 
by pasting sheets of stiff drawing paper together unti[ 
they make a figure like this: 


| 


Give each pin the value of whatever table you wish to 
teach, as, 3’s, 4’s, etc. 

Use four rubber balls for knocking down pins, as it makes 
less noise in the schoolroom. Arrange pins thus: 





Starting Line 


Choose sides or have boys play against girls. Have 
each side choose a color, as Red and Blue, and use colored 
chalk for keeping scores on their respective sides, thus: 


Red Blue 
3 12 
6 15 
9 3 


Each child counts his own score, as: How many did you 
(Continued on page 330) 
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My Most Successful Sand Table Scene 


Third Grade Spelling and Language for the Last Six 
Weeks of the Spring Term 


Frances 


their interest in the sand-table, with its plasti- 

cene camels and paper wigwams, we make a scene 

that never fails to create and hold the interest 

for the last six weeks of school. In the spirit, at least, 

we become pioneers and we go out to settle a homestead. 

Perhaps the charm of the scene lies in the fact that it is 

never finished, but that it changes from day to day and is 
subject to improvement at all times. 

The first step towards settling our homestead is to have 

the children bring samples of the best soil which they can 

find. The samples are all carefully inspected and criti- 


; S spring advances and the children begin to lose 














cised and their comparative merits discussed. The spell- 
ing lesson on this first day then contains such words as: 


too much 
clay, etc. 


fertile soil 
sand grow 


necessary 
vegetation 


The next day a little wagon is commandeered and 
the boy who owns the wagon and the boy who brought 
the best soil are allowed to go during school hours for the 
soil for the table. 

The sand is emptied into a sack to be saved for use again 
in the fall. 

After the soil is put into the pan the children are asked 
to bring seeds, and in the week which follows, while these 
are being brought in, all the language lessons deal with 
farming and “taking up” land. 

I write the general laws for homesteading on the board 
and let each child copy them and take them home, for 
I feel that many of the parents are ‘ignorant of the fact 
that the government provides free land for those who 
wish to ownefarms. This is what they copy: 


Homesteading 


At first there were only thirteen states in the Union, 
but they purchased much land from France, England 
and Spain. Texas fought to be free from Mexico and 
then asked to become a part of the United States. 

The government did not want to keep or sell this land; 
it wanted to divide it fairly among the poorer people in 
our nation. 

The government will give 160 acres of its land to any 
citizen that is twenty-five years old or the head of a family. 
The person getting the free land must build a house and 
a fence and must live on the land for five years. Then 
the 160 acres are his own. 


Russel 


The spelling lesson on this day contains the words: 


homestead hundred 
thirteen citizen 


wm 


government 
acres (A.) 


The next day the language lesson is an oral one «nd 
consists of a discussion of the amount of money necessiry 
before it is advisable to try to start a farm, and of a dis- 
cussion as to the expenditure of that money. 

First we made a list of things that we considered 
absolutely necessary for the first year: 


a house a well a horse aplough seeds tools 


After consultation with his father at home, the car- 
penter’s son told us that it was possible to build a com- 
fortable one-room shack, covered with building paper and 
with a window and a door, for a hundred dollars. He 
also suggested that we might buy a piano box very reason- 
ably, which, with the introduction of a small window and 
some roosts, would make a fairly good chicken house. 

A child who once lived on a farm volunteered the in- 
formation that a well cost two hundred dollars and that 
their horse cost fifty dollars. The prices of chickens, 
cows, groceries, and a second-hand Ford were discussed, 
and if no one had exact information on the subject the 
article was put on the list, but the space for its price was 
left blank. 


The lists which were about as follows, were sent home: 


a we eset US $100.00 
Chicken House........ 10.00 
oe eo ete oak ia 200.00 
eee re 
| eR Re een 
ee ae 


Groceries for two people for one year 
Seeds (potatoes, wheat, oats, etc.) 


The help of the parents was enlisted in completing the 
price lists. 

Great interest was shown in the information that a 
girl brought to the effect that the government would send 
free seeds to farmers. Next day the language period was 
spent in writing letters to the agricultural department 
to ask for seeds. One little boy, who was going on a farm 
in a few weeks, was allowed to send his letter. The whole 
geography period for that day was spent in looking at 
and discussing the pictures of Washington, D. C. We 
found these pictures in the geographies which we borrowed 
from the sixth grade. 

The lesson for the day following was a list,of the seeds 
we would plant the first year and a tentative diagram 
of the farm. Later the lists were compared and some 
of the plants were taken from the lists on the ground 
that we would have time for only the useful plants dur- 
ing the first year. 

The lists which were later used as spelling lists included 
the words: 


oats cabbage potatoes squash wheat turnips 
beans corn peas carrots _ beets 


The diagrams were put on the board and each in turn 
was discussed as to its good and bad points. For instance, 
we disapproved of diagrams in which the chicken house was 
acres distant from the residence or in which the front 
yard was larger than the wheat field. 
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This is the diagram which we finally decided to adopt. 
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i made a paper pattern of a house and csked for volun- 
teer carpenters to make it of wood. 


/Q" lz" 


ron?” Ro of 


and Bac 
(Make two of each of the pieces shown here) 


Two small boys made it and painted it, and brought 
it triumphantly back quite wet and sticky. After it had 
been in the room for a day or so a little girl brought word 
that her father would put in a door for us. We sent it 
home with her and she returned the next morning with a 
door in the house that opened on hinges; a window with 
a real glass in it, and a very solid chimney. Workmen 
develop thick and fast. One boy made a fence with a 
gate that would really open and close (he used wire fly 
netting, and the hinges that he took from a cigar box). 
Another boy made a well with a pulley on it so that the 
tiny bucket (accompanying penny candy) would go up and 
down. A girl discovered that by burying an empty salmon 
can under the well and filling it with water we could have 
real water in our bucket when we drew it up. Two little 
girls stayed after school one evening and put a real lace 
curtain at the window. 

Tiny celluloid animals, small furniture, dolls, auto- 
mobiles, and Easter chickens poured in, until at last we 
had to put them on the window-sill and let the articles 
“take turns” by standing in the farm. 

It was understood from the first that any person who 
did not bring something for the farm would have no right 
to help either in the planting or watering, nor was he 
allowed to take home at the end of the year, any of the 
things that grew, so even to have been allowed to bring 
the string by which the well bucket was hung was a 
privilege jealously guarded. 

The planting and arranging of things in the table was 
done entirely in the fifteen minutes between the time the 
“first bell” and the time the “tardy bell” rang before 
each session. This entirely eliminated tardy marks from 
my blotter sheet. 

Since we had decided to depend chiefly on the wheat 
and oats for our “income” we planted those first. We 
planted the wheat on April 24, and on April 29 some of 
it had come up. We kept a list on the board showing 
how long it took the different kinds of seeds to grow. The 
child who discovered the plant was allowed to put the 
record on the board: 
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Planted Came Up 
Wheat, April 24 April 29 
Oats, April 26 May 1. 
Beans, April 27 May 4, etc. 
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Our spelling words throughout this time were suggested 
by our work with the table and such words as, vegetables, 
fruit, domestic, animals, useless, fields, garage, etc., were 
learned. 

The next written language lesson was an account of 
how the farm was made. It was understood that these 
papers were to be put away and read to the class which 
would have the farm the following year. 

The following is, perhaps, the best paper gotten from 
this lesson, although the desire to leave an accurate record 
to their successors was so great that the papers were uni- 
formly good: 


Our Farm'— 1918 


One day our teacher was talking to us she said when I had another 
room, my children, as she called them, made a farm. I think you 
children can. First a boy named Lee brought some good soil, then 
we took the sand out_of the sand-table and put the soil in. A boy 
made a house of wood so that it wouldn’t hurt it to get wet. It is 
brown outside. 

A little girl’s papa put in a door and a window of real glass. Two 
girls put in a curtain. There are two dolls. One looks out the window 
and the other sits on the porch and watches the horses and chickens. 
We are going to make a garage out of a chalk box. 

We put in a crop of wheat and oats and vegetables. There is the 
cunningest well with a bucket and you can hoist real water in the 
little bucket. 


Several days later one of the children asked if we couldn’t 
write to a boy who had moved to another town and tell 
him about our table. This is one of the letters: 


My dear Herbert 
I wish you could see our sand-table now. Everything we planted 
is up, but the orange seeds never came up. Jack Schwartz made a 
new corral, but the horse got out last night and left his foot-prints 
all over the garden. We can’t keep our eyes offen the table. 
Your loving friend, 
STEVE UNIKOVICH 


On the last day of school everyone who had brought 
something for the table was given a plant to take home. 
The plant was taken up with the dirt packed around 











its roots and wrapped in a piece of paper. If the plants 
had been rare orchids they could not have been more 
prized possessions. 

No idea of the enthusiasm engendered by the farm 
can be given in a written account. I have tried it for 
several years and it never fails to provide an interest that 
vitalizes arithmetic, language and spelling alike. 

It successfully solves the problems of unnecessary ab- 
sences and tardies during the difficult “last days” of school, 
and goes far toward settling the problems of discipline, 
for even the idlest child will not do anything that will rob 
him of the privilege of watering the farm. 

Altogether it is worth any amount of energy and en- 
thusiasm that a teacher may have to put into it. 
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A Store in the Schoolroom at Port Arthur, Texas 


Primary Helps that Have Stood the Test 


Marie Anderson 


, THERE a teacher works with her pupils in one or 
\ more groups, it is well to give each group a name; 
and in assigning those names, she should make 
the pupils feel that they stand for something 
more than mere words. 
[In the system of schools in which I am now teaching, 
departmental work is applied to all grades. This term. 
I have had two sections of Low First pupils at different 
periods of the day. Consequently, I have used four group 
names. ' 

The most advanced group I term Butterflies, because 
they do everything quickly but quietly. In reading they 
get the thought silently and speak it naturally. And in 
moving about the room they can scarcely be heard, so 
delightfully quiet are their Butterfly shoes. 

The next best group I call Bees. They are plodders and 
busy in their hives, but not being able to grasp the thought 
silently, they constitute a buzzing group. 

The third best group are the Owls. So bright-eyed and 
wideawake are they, that they never fail to know just what 
the teacher is doing and saying. _ 

The last or Baby Rabbit group is composed of backward 
pupils from various causes, such as mentally deficient, too 
young and those who have entered late. 

These standards are being constantly held up to 
the pupils and as quickly as one pupil shows himself 
eligible to be promoted to another group, he is sent up 
and the weakest one in that division is sent back. And 
let me stress here, that the pupils should not be made to 
feel that it is a disgrace to go back, but that although 
they regret to do it, they realize they must do what is best 
for them and others. 

In phonics these group names are a great help. As a 
reward for each phonic lesson said by pupils individually, 
I place a gummed seal of their group name on a chart 
after their printed name. A very pleasing effect is pro- 
duced by placing the seals on light green cardboard charts. 
Two charts to each group is necessary for a year’s work. 

On one, the names should be in print, on the other, in 
script. The first chart should be wide enough for eight 
lessons to be rewarded. I give five or more words under 
each phonic lesson. For instance, a lesson on the short 
sound of a: 


(1) (2) (3) 
ma ra ma-t ra-n mat ran 
sa ta sa-m_ ta-p Sam tap. 


The 1 and 3 rows I have printed on cards, which the 
pupils say directly after saying the script from the board. 

The lessons should come in the following order as soon 
as a sufficient number of sounds have been learned: 

One lesson for each of the short sounds of the vowels. 
One lesson on capital letter sounds that are unlike in form 
to the small letters. One where the blend of consonants 
follow the vowel. One on ch, wh, tch, th, ng and nk 
following or followed by the vowels. One with vowels 
preceded by a blend of two or three consonants. 

See that every child has said each lesson and when the 
chart is full, cut the names with their seals apart and give 
to the children to take home for book narks. In like 
manner use the second chart, and when it is filled every 
child should know his name in print and in script and 
should know how to write his name at the board. 

For discipline in a room the motto system is excellent. 
I keep pieces of cardboard cut in lengths of 6 inches by 2 
inches, with these mottos printed on them: . 


Be good, Sit nicely. 


Also, on my desk, I have 3 by 3 pieces with 10 printed on 
them. When a child is violating any of the above state- 
ments, the captain of the group quietly places a motto on 
his desk. If he repeats the offence 10 is placed on his desk 
and he has to remain 10 minutes after school. And when 
a child has to remain after school, make him sit quietly at 
his desk and study. Do not allow him any privileges, such 
as putting the room in order for the next day, do not talk 
to him, but show him that you are displeased. 

The captains should be chosen at the beginning of each 
day. If possible, choose pupils who had the best work in 
something the day before. If a captain is inclined to use 
the mottoes too promiscuously, just say, “You are not a 
wise captain, you see too much,” and appoint some other 
child without any more discussion. If pupils are inclived 
to say the captain put something on his desk when he was 
not talking, just say, “Well, I don’t know anything about 
it. He is a captain and what he says will have to go.” 


Be sweet. 
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MaygBlackboard Border 


Cut the Japanese maid from yellow construction paper. from green construction paper, and summer house from 
With paint or crayola, color hair brown, dress bright green, yellow. Mount groups about eighteen inches apart. 
or any bright color, with a scarlet sash. Cut the parasol Many interestng color schemes may be made by using 
from yellow, with gay flowers painted on it; cut the tree different colors for the dress, sash and parasol. 
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IX 


Fairy Tale Studies 


Laura F. Kready 
Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 


(Book' rights reserved) 


THE GOOSE GIRL —A GRIMM TALE 


Teacher The tale assigned for to-day is “The Goose 
Girl.” Before taking up its particular study let us first 
consider the general subject of the Grimm Tales.’ You 
were asked to read them with a view of grading them 
for use in the first four grades of the elementary school. 
This subject has been handled for the kindergarten and 
first grade in the author’s “A Study of Fairy Tales,” 
where you may also find information on the general 
subject of the Grimm Tales, how they were secured, the 
various editions, etc. Let us begin with tales for second 
grade. In-arranging the lists of tales let us star the very 
best tales and mention any particular feature which makes 
a tale of special interest. 


List of Tales for Grade II 


Pupil “Fir Apple.” A suitable witch tale. 

(T. It is a very pretty tale; it is called “Fundevogel” 
in the Rackham Zahtion) 

P. “The Fisherman and His Wife.”’ 

atized. Has several variants. 
“The Fox and the Geese.” 

(T. This is merely a fragment, but you may beinterested 
to know that a treatment of a similar tale appears in 
Chaucer’s “ Nonnes Prestes Tale,”’ the “Tale of Chauntecler 
and the Fox.’”’ This tale is of the fable class. 

P. *The Frog Prince.” Suited for dramatization. In- 

cluded in Crane Picture-Books. 

“The Golden Goose.” One of the best-known tales. 
*“The Goose Girl.” A tale of beauty. Suited for 
dramatization. Suited better for Grade III. 
*“Hans in Luck.”’ A nonsense tale, very familiar. 

A tale of exchange or barter. 
*“The House in the Wood.” Contains a large 
element of beauty. Suited for dramatization. 

(T. It is the first tale in Leslie Brooke’s “House in the 
Wood” and gives the title to the book.) 


Could be dram- 


P. “Old Sultan.” Beast tale similar to “Bremen Town 
Musicians.”’ 

*“One-Eye, Two-Eyes, and Three-Eyes.” A Cin- 

derella tale, suited for dramatization. See Ap- 


pendix of “A Study of Fairy Tales.” 
*“Rapunzel.” Is a story of a tower. 
*‘Rumpelstiltskin.” A dwarf tale; a very good 
riddle tale, suited for dramatization. Study with 
its English parallel, “Tom Tit Tot.” Better 
suited for Grade III. 
*““Snow White.” A tale of elves, suited for drama- 
tization. 

(T. This was the favorite tale of the author and artist, 
Howard Pyle. Many of you have seen the play, “Snow 
White,” and the beautiful scenery designed by Maxfield 
Parrish. See Appendix of “A Study of Fairy Tales.’’) 

P.\*“Snow White and Rose Red.” Rather for Grade 

Ill. A dwarf tale, containing a large element 
of beauty. Suited for dramatization.s See Ap- 
pendix of “A Study of Fairy Tales,” and Leslie 
Brooke’s “House in. the Wood,” 
*“The Three Little Men in the Wood.” A dwarf 
tale. Similar to Perrault’s “Diamonds and 
Toads” and the Grimm “House in the Wood.” 
“The Twelve Brothers.” Similar to Grimm’s “Six 
Swans” and Dasent’s Norse “Twelve Wild Ducks.” 


i 


“Thumbling.”’ Could be compared with Andersen’s 
“Thumbelina.” 

“The Wren and the Bear.” A beast tale devel- 
oped from a fable, and similar to the fable, “The 
Battle of the Beasts and Birds.” 


Let us now list the tales best suited for Grade ITI. 


List of Tales for Grade III 


“The Brave Little Tailor.” A humorous tale. 

“Clever People.’’ Good nonsense tale, similar to 
“The Three Sillies.” 

*“The Dancing Shoes.” Attractive. 

“Doctor Know-All.”” Nonsense tale. 

*“The Donkey Cabbages.” Good witch tale. 

*“The Drummer.” Giant story. 

“The Giant With the Three Golden Hairs.” 

*“The Goose Girl.”’ Also suited for Grade II. 

*““Hansel and Grethel.” A witch tale suited for 
dramatization. Has taken its place in Grand 
Opera. 

*“The Magic Fiddle.” A humorous dwarf tale. 

“The Poor Miller’s Boy and the Czt.”’ 

“The Presents of the Little Folk.” 
*Rumpelstiltskin.” Included in tales for Grade II. 
*Semsi Mountain.” Shows the punishment of envy. 

“The Six Swans.” Same as Andersen’s “Wild 
Swans.” 

*“Snow White and Rose Red.” 
tales for Grade II. 
of Fairy Tales.” 

“The Spindle, the Shuttle, and the Needle.” 

ful, almost pure romance. 

“The Table, the Ass, and the Stick.”” Humorous, 

_ included in Leslie Brooke’s “House in the Woods.’ 
*“The Three Feathers.” Similar to “The White 

Cat.” 

“The Three Trades.” 

agreed. 

*“Vorinda and Yoringal.”” A witch story. 

“The Two Kings’ Children.’’ Dwarf tale. 


Included also in 
See appendix of “A Study 


Fanci- 


A family tale where Brothers 


What tales could you use in the fourth grade? 


List of Tales for Grade IV 


*“The Boots Made of Buffalo Leather.” 
example of hypnotism. 

*“The Fearless Prince.” Giant tale which gives 
the medizval search for the tree of life. 

*“How Six Traveled Through the World.” A tale 
of co-operation. 

“Tron Hans.” A hero-tale, similar to “Cinderella.”’ 

*“The King of the Golden Mountain.” Given also 
by Clifton Johnson. 

“King Thrushbeard.”’ 

“The Little Farmer.” Same as “The Little Peas- 
ant” in the Rackham edition. Similar to Ander- 
sen’s “Big Klaus and Little Klaus.” 

* The Nixie of the Mill Pond.” A tale of a mermaid. 
*Princess Maleen.” A tale of a_ tower. 

“The Raven.” Same as “The Princess of the Glass 

Mountain.” 


A pleasing 
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*“The Seven Swabians.”’ Nonsense tale similar to 
“The Three Jovial Welshmen.” (See PopuLtar 
Epucator for April, 1919.) 
*“The Six Servants.” Illustrates the development 
of the senses. 
“Strong Hazs.” Parallel to “Tom Hickathrift.” 
*“The Water of Life.” Especially beautiful in the 
Rackham edition. 


T. Let us now take up “The Goose Girl.” Because it 
is the foundation for “Konigskinder,”’ “The Goose Girl” 
would demand our consideration. Then, too, it has been 
selected by artists. Two most lovely illustrations of it 
appear in Arthur Rackham’s “Grimm Tales.” A very 
pleasing illustration of it is given on p. 199 of the “Com- 
plete Edition of Grimm,” illustrated by Johann and Lein- 
weber. A painting by Val. C. Prinsep, R.A., appeared in 
the Canadian Magazine, Dec. 1911, and a picture in the 
Illustrated London News, Christmas, 1907. Evidently the 
theme of “The Goose Girl” has attracted artists, so it is 
one of the fariy tales to be studied. In “More English 
Fairy Tales,” by Joseph Jacobs, “Tattercoats,” p. 67, is 
the English parallel. You might read it at this time. 
You will find it distinctly a Cinderella tale. “The Goose 
Girl” is not exactly a Cinderella tale, but its theme is a 
kindred one. It is one of the Grimm Tales which appeared 
in “Tl Pentamerone,” by Basile, 1637, under the title, “The 
[wo Cakes.” You will find a short history of this Italian 
collection in the author’s “A Study of Fairy Tales,” p. 1738. 

“The Goose Girl” contains a large element of beauty 
ind should be studied for that alone. What elements of 
beauty do you notice? 

P. The personal beauty of the Goose Girl and her 
wonderful golden hair; the material beauty ef her bridal 
treasure; the material beauty of the two Palaces, her 
Mother’s and the Prince’s; especially the landscape beauty 
of the journey from the Palace to the meadows and the 
free life of the Goose Girl in the meadows — the Goose 
Girl episode has the same effect in the tale as the sheep 
passages in pastoral poetry; there is the appeal of pure 
nature, the green meadows, the open. sky, the trees and 
bushes, the wind, the stream, and the beautiful geese, 
here placed in direct contrast to the life of the Palace; 
the language beauty of the cante-fable form, in the Goose 
Girl episode, when Falada speaks to the Goose Girl and 
the Goose Girl calls upon the Wind; the beauty of the 
characters, the maternal love of the old Queen and her 
care for her Daughter, and the kindness, justice, and 
wisdom of the King, the Prince’s Father; the honor and 
truthfulness of the Goose Girl, her gentleness, humility, 
and queenliness; and the beauty and loyalty of Falada, 
the talking horse. 

T. Usually in a good fairy tale we find stock characters. 
What are they here? 

P. A wicked Servant, a Princess who was humble, a 
False Bride, a True Bride, a Queen, a Prince, and a King. 

T. What are the unusual elements in the tale? 

P. The speaking horse, Falada, is an unusual element 
hat adds much interest. The magic drops of blood that 
spoke from the handkerchief, the use of a disguise, and 
the part played by the iron stove are all unusual elements. 

T. In this tale are there any gruesome details you’d 
ike to eliminate for children? 

P. Perhaps one should omit the talking drops of blood 
nd the severe punishment of the Waiting-Woman at the 
end of the tale. 

T. This is one of the distinctly ethical fairy tales. 
What would you say of its ethics? 

P. The Goose Girl shows honor in woman. She kept 
‘er word given to a-Waiting-Woman. The King places 
ver this law of honor, which does not permit her to tell 
her grief, a higher law of justice, which permits her to tell 
her sorrows to the iron stove. His worldly wisdom realizes 
that wrong must be met with keenness, and deceit with 
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cunning. The great sin of the Servant is deceitfulness, 
which cannot escape punishment. It is in keeping with 
the character of the Goose Girl that the punishment of 
death should be softened to banishment. In the original 
tale, the punishment was death. 

T. The message of the tale is of the Cinderella type, 
that goodness and loveliness, humility and kindness like 
that of the Princess, triumph over deceit and eventually 
win their reward. This tale would make a fine drama, 
would it not? What would be the large episodes which 
would form the acts of a play? 


P. 1 The Departure. The Mother’s Farewell and 

care of her Daughter. 

2 The Journey. The faithfulness of the Wait- 
ing-Woman working itself out. 

3 The Arrival at the King’s Palace, the Prince’s 
home. The deceit in practice. 

4 The Princess a Goose Girl, Conrad and the 
Goose Girl. The result of the deceit. 

5 The True Bride, the Punishment of the False 
Bride, and the Marriage. The deceit de- 
tected. Rewards and punishments. 


T. The climax is rather interesting in this tale because 
the suspense is very well held. What is the climax? 

P. The King’s discovery of the deceit. The exact 
climax is the Goose Girl’s telling her sorrows to the iron 
stove. After that things take a turn. 

T. From your copy, dictate a play such as might be 
secured from third or fourth grade children who could 
use this tale. 


The Goose Girl — A Drama 
ACT I 
The Departure 
SCENE I 
The Palace and Courtyard 


The Queen and the Princess 


Queen Now, my dear Daughter, the time has arrived 
that you must travel into a strange country to be married. 
I have packed up for you much bridal treasure, clothes 
and jewels, gold and silver, cups and jars, for I love you 
better than all the world. I will send Anna with you to 
be your Waiting-Woman, to travel with you and to give 
your hand to the Bridegroom, and to help you as an old 
friend in your new home. I will give you two horses for 
the journey. You will have your faithful Falada. I shall 
be very sad to be parted from you. But here is my hand- 
kerchief, which I give to you. Dear Child, take very good 
care of it, it is very precious. If you are in any trouble 
it will help you out. 

Princess Mother, I love you so; and I will keep it 
always in my bosom. Perhaps I can come to you soon. 
I shall love to use the things you have given me. They 
will speak to me of you. Farewell. Do not be sad. 
You can come to visit me and in a year I will surely come 
back to see you; the Prince, I know, will come with me. 


ACT II 
The Ride 
ScENE I 


Hilly Country and Stream 


Princess, Anna, the Waiting-Woman, Falada, and the 
Handkerchief 


Princess Riding has made me so thirsty. Get down, 
Anna, and fetch me some water in my cup, from the stream. 
I must have something to drink. 

Waiting-Woman If you are very thirsty, dismount your- 
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self, lie down by the water and drink. I don’t choose to 
be your servant! 

Princess Ah me! What a cruel surprise! I thought 
Anna was my friend. Perhaps she is only cross and tired. 
But I dare not use my golden cup; if I should ask she 
would not give it to me. I will get down and drink from 
the brook. 

Handkerchiet_ Poor Child! If your Mother knew this 
her heart would break. 

Princess Alas! I dare not think of my Mother now. 
I must ride on farther, for we have a long journey. It 
will seem very lonely if Anna will not help me. 

Waiting-Woman (aside) I have many things to think 
out. It will not be any too long for me. 

Princess The day is so long and the sun is so scorching. 
But there below me I see a wide river winding round the 
curve. It makes me feel cooler just to see water. I am 
so thirsty! And Anna should serve me. — Here is a river, 
Anna. Get down, Anna, and give me some water in my 
golden cup! 

Waiting-Woman If you want to drink get the water 
for yourself! I won’t be your servant! 

Princess It is really true. Anna is false to me. I am 
so thirsty I must drink. (Kneels by the river.) Ah me! 
How unhappy I am! 

Handkerchiet Poor Child! If your Mother knew this 
it would break her heart. 

Princess Yes, yes, I know it! But I must not stay 
under this pleasant tree any longer. 

Waiting-Woman (aside) Ah! There goes her precious 
magic handkerchief floating away on the stream! Now 
I shall have more power over her, for she will be weak 
and defenceless. Luck has come my way. (To Princess.) 
Nay, do not mount Falada again, Falada belongs to me. 
This jade will do for you! But before you mount, take 
off your royal robes and put on these clothes. And swear, 
before heaven, that you will not tell a creature at the 
Court what has taken place. Now you may ride this 
thorse. And I will mount Falada! 

4 — She forgets that I saw all this and marked 
ut well. 


ACT III 
The Arrival 
Scene I — The Bride’s Reception 
The Palace, King’s Room and Courtyard 


Prince, King, and False Bride 


Prince Father, they have come! I must go down to 
meet them! — My beautiful Princess, I am so glad you 
have come! Let me help you from your horse. You 
must be tired from your long journey. Let us go up to 
my Father, the King. He is waiting to welcome you. 
Then you must take a good rest. (They leave the Courtyard 
to go to the King’s Room.) 

King We are very glad to welcome you, beautiful 
Princess! You do not look very tired after so long a 
journey. It must have been very warm, too. (Looking 
out the window.) But who is that delicate pretty little 
creature standing so lonely below in the Courtyard? 

* False Bride Sire, I picked her up on the way and 
brought her with me for company. Give her some work 
to do to keep her from idling. 

King I have no work fit for her. I cannot think of 
anything she could do. But hold! I havea little lad who 
keeps the geese. She may help Conrad. I will see to it. 
(Exit King.) : 


SceNE II — The False Bride and the Prince 
Breakfast-Room, some days later 
The Prince and the False Bride 


False Bride Dear Husband, I pray you do me a favor. 


Prince That will I gladly! 
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False Bride Well then, let the Knacker be called to 
cut off the head of the horse I rode. It angered me on 
the way. 

Prince Your request is not difficult to satisfy. I 
will see that it is done. (Aside.) But what a strange 
request for a gentle Bride to make! I should feel cruel to 
serve so the magnificent animal that took me on this 
particular ride. I hope she is not cruel. 


ScENE III 
The Great Gateway 


The Knacker, the Goose Girl, Conrad, Falada, and the King 


Knacker It is a strange thing to nail up Falada’s head 
over the door of the arch in this great dark gateway. 
But the poor creature seemed so sad and seemed to have 
her heart set upon it. I could not refuse her gentle plead- 
ing. And I have her gold for the slight service. My task 
is ended now, it is nothing to me. (Exit the Knacker.) 
(The Goose Girl and Conrad come, driving the Geese.) 

Goose Girl Conrad, you drive the geese through the 
archway, I will follow after. 


Alas, dear Falada, hanging high! 
Falada_ Alas, young Princess passing by, 

If thy Mother thy sad fate knew, 

Her fond heart would break for you. 


Conrad ‘The geese seem so tame this morning. We will 
soon be beyond the town out in the fields. I hope they 
do not lead me a chase to-day. 

True Princess 1 will sit here on the grass while you 
tend the geese. I must comb my hair every morning. 

Conrad Let me come to see you. What beautiful hair 
you have; it is like pure gold, so gold I want to pluck out 
some of it. 

True Princess No that would not do. The geese would 
wander off. Go— 


Blow, blow, little breeze 
And Conrad’s hat seize. 

Whirl it far in the air, 
Let him run a wild race 

Till combed is my hair 
And I rest in my place. 


Conrad My hat gave me such a long chase your beauti- 
ful hair is all combed. — And I cannot get a single hair of 
pure gold. It makes me angry. — She might have waited 
till I came back. I won’t talk to her. 


(Next Morning.) 
The Great Gateway 


True Princess Alas, dear Falada, hanging high! 
Falada Alas, young Princess, passing by, 
If thy Mother thy sad fate knew, 
Her fond heart would break for you! 


Conrad There will be daisies in some fields to-day. 
I know where they are. Perhaps we can find some trout 
in the brook. I will get you a big bunch of daisies and 
I will catch some silvery speckled trout for you, if you 
will let me watch you comb your hair to-day and let me 
have just one golden lock. 

Goose Girl Here we are in the meadow. I will sit 
down on the grass while you tend the sheep. Go away, 
you silly Boy! No, you cannot have a lock! Go! — 


Blow, blow, little breeze, 
And Conrad’s hat seize. 
Whirl it far in the air, 
Let him run a wild race 
Til combed is my hair 
And I rest in my place. 
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Conrad My hat made me run twice as far a chase as 
yesterday and now your hair is all combed. I won’t speak 
to you. Now you will have to pick your own daisies and 
there will be no pretty speckled trout for you. (Just wait 
till we get home; I am going to tell the King all about it. 
I won’t tend the geese with her again, for she vexes me 
every day.) 

Third Day 
The Great Gateway 


Alas, dear Falada, hanging high! 
Alas, young Princess, passing by, 
If thy Mother thy sad fate knew 
Her fond heart would break for you. 


(coose Girl 


Falada 


ting (Aside, behind the Gateway) Conrad spoke truly. 
This is the strangest thing I’ve ever seen or heard. Now 
to the meadows! 

Conrad The geese don’t need much driving any more. 
They seem so gentle. Here we are at the meadow. Now 
let me see you comb your hair. I promise not to touch a 
single hair. 


Goose Girl Go away, you naughty Boy! Go! — 


Blow, blow, little breeze 
And Conrad’s hat seize. 
Whirl it far in the air, 
Let him run a wild race 
Till combed is my hair, 
And I rest in my place. 


King (Behind the bush) It happens just as |Conrad 
said. I must sift this matter and see what there is in it. 
She is most beautiful and even the geese seem to love her. 
And she certainly queens it over Conrad. 

Conrad (returning all out of breath) My hat gave me a 
worse chase than ever to-day. Of course your hair is 
combed. It is late, it will soon be getting dark; we must 
drive the geese home. But I won’t talk to you! 


ACT IV 
The King and the Goose Girl 


ScENE I 
The Palace, Evening 
The King, the Goose Girl, and the Prince 


* King My Girl, come tell me why you do all these things 
I saw you do when you tend the geese. I was in the 
archway and out in the field and I heard what you said. 
Tell me, what does it mean? 

Goose Girl My dear Sire, that I dare not tell you nor 
may I tell any human creature! For I have sworn by the 
free sky not to speak of my griefs, else I had lost my life. 
_ King My Child, I am old and you can trust me. But 
if you are in honor so bound, and won’t tell me, then tell 
your sorrows to the iron stove there. I will go away. 
(Exit King, going into the fireplace.) 

Goose Girl Here I am, forsaken by all the world, and 
yet [am a}Princess. A false Waiting-Woman has exercised 
some power over me so that I was compelled to take off 
my royal robes. Then she took my place at the Bride- 
groom’s side while I have to do mean service as a Goose 
Girl. And Falada, my beautiful horse, who could talk to 
me, she had beheaded. But I had the Knacker put up his 
dear head in the gateway and we talked to each other as 
I passed with the geese. That was some little comfort. 
But oh, if my Mother knew all this her heart would break 
with grief! 

King (returns) Come away from the stove, my 
Dear! gAnd weep no more. (Ringing a bell.) Bring royal 
robes, the newest, most beautiful ones, reserved for the 
crowning, and put them upon her. Call the Prince. 
(Enter the Prince.) Prince, you have a False Bride. She 
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was only the Waiting-Woman. The True Bride is here. 
(Taking her hand.) Behold her, the so-called Goose Girl! 
And a more lovely Bride no Prince could wish. I con- 
gratulate you on your great good fortune. And what is 
better, she is as noble as she is lovely. I have weighty 
matters which I will disclose to you privately later. Do 
you receive your Bride as she deserves. I give her hand 
to you. My only regret is that the Queen no longer lives 
to celebrate this joyful occasion. 

Prince Forgive me, my Princess, that I was misled by 
this treachery. Your beauty is so wonderful and your 
bearing so truly royal that I marvel I did not discover the 
deceit. Father, we will proclaim a great feast and invite 
all our friends to the crowning, and have the true marriage. 


ACT V 
The True Bride 
SCENE V — The Wedding Feast 


The Prince, King, True Bride, False Bride, and Wedding- 
Guests 


(Prince seated on a throne with the royal Princess, crowned, 
by his side. Greets the Courtiers and their Ladies as they 
enter. Then all take their places at a great banquet. The 
Prince sits at the head of the table. The King sits opposite 
him. The Princess is on his right side, and the Waiting- 
Woman on the left. The Princess is dressed in very dazalin 
apparel so that the Waiting-Woman does not recognize her) 


King (to the Guests) While the Servants bring the 
feast let us amuse ourselves. (To the Waiting-Woman) I 
have a riddle to ask; you are very clever, I know; perhaps 
you can answer it. I have a long story to tell. — There 
was once a Princess sent into a far country with a Waiting- 
Woman, to meet her Bridegroom. On the journey the 
Servant seized the royal horse, donned the Princess’ robes, 
and disguised herself as the Princess. The True Princess 
was forced to appear as a Waiting-Woman. On arriving 
at the journey’s end the disguised Waiting-Woman offered 
herself as the Princess and became the False Bride of the 
Prince. The poor Princess became a Goose Girl and had 
to serve in the fields with the Goose Boy. What does a 
Servant deserve who deceives her Mistress, the Queen- 
Mother, thus? 

False Bride Wasn’t that dreadful! Such a one deserves 
no better than to be put into a cask-stuck all around with 
sharp spikes and then dragged along by two horses from 
street to street until she is killed. 

King You have spoken your own doom. And the 
judgment shall be carried out unless- the True Bride has 
something different to say. (Consternation among the Guests.) 

True B éie Let her live. If she repents of her deceit- 
fulness give her a hundred pounds and then let her seek 
her fortunes elsewhere, beyond this, our kingdom. Neither 
let her go to my Mother’s realm. But give her a chance. 
Let us forget the wrong that has been done and rule to- 
gether in peace and happiness. At the end of the year 
let us visit my Mother to tell her about my adventure 
and to show her our prosperity and joy. 

King (ringing a bell) Guards, escort this woman to 
an ante-chamber until I see her. Keep guard! And now, 
my dear Guests, let us celebrate the true marriage! Here, 
Prince, in the presence of ‘our Friends, I put into yours 
the True Bride’s hand. Servants, bring in the Musicians, 
and the Dancers and let us celebrate this wedding right 
royally! First, I will bestow upon you my blessing and 
wish you both a long and prosperous reign. But I must 
retire to one side that you may receive the good wishes 
of all assembled here. 

(Scene ends with a courtly dance led by the Prince and 
Princess, in which their young associates pay homage.) 
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A Spring Doll Day in School 
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A French Doll that Will Move 


Cut the doll from heavy construction paper. Color lacing; chemise, white; red bands at neck and slee-es; 
her face and hands flesh color, with paint or crayola; her apron, red; dress, green, with blue and black stripes at 
hair yellow. Cut the large butterfly ornament on her the bottom. Fasten the different parts together \ ith 
head from black paper; her bodice is yellow, with black small brass paper fasteners. 








When I Bring to You Colored Toys 


When I bring to you colored toys, my child, I under- voices to the heart of the listening earth — when I < ng 
stand why there is suth a play of colors on clouds, on to make you dance. 
water, and why flowers are painted in tints— when I When I bring sweet things to your greedy hand I 
give colored toys to you, my child. know why there is honey in the cup of the flower : ad 

When I sing to make you dance, I truly know why there why fruits are secretly filled with sweet juice—w. cn 
is music in leaves, and why waves send their chorus of I bring sweet things to your greedy hands. 

— Rabindranath Tago’ 
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Mademoiselle Anna— A Humble Doll 


> 


Among the first memories of my earliest childhood I 
place an old servant named Suzie who idolized me. She 
was born in the island of Oléron from which my family 
spring; we call it the “island,” “J’ie” just as formerly 
the Latins called Rome, the “city,” urbs. 

I cannot recall Suzie’s features—the knowledge of 
my forgetfulness would grieve her, should she ever come 
to hear of it up there where she is; but I remember her 
general appearance, especially her white cap which was, 
of course, the cap of the women of the “island,” that is, 
a tail headgear two feet high mounted on brass wire and 
which was very troublesome to the wearer when the west 
wins: blew. 

Owe day she took it into her head to manufacture me 
a doll like those made in her village. It consisted of a 
sma! bundle of rags rolled very tight and sewn up in a 
piece of flesh colored cotton-stuff; a perfectly round ball 
represented the head; as to the body, it had no legs, but 
had two short, flat flappers for arms that made it look 
like 2 seal — according to the custom of the island a knob 
in the centre of the “face” made by inserting a grain of 
Indian corn under the cotton wrapper served as a nose, 
a little snub nose — but the doll had to be colored and 
Suzie had no faith in her own talents, so the good old 
creature begged my father to help her; not wishing to 
disappoint her he painted two big blue eyes, a small red 
mouth and pink cheeks. 

Having dressed this figure in a fine red gown and put 
on a cap exactly like the one she wore herself, Suzie was 
anxious to see how I would welcome her work, so she came 
one morning, just as I was waking up, to show me her 
doll. (She called it a “cateau,” the common name for 
dolls in our country. 

The reception I gave it was enthusiastic. For that 
ragdoll, my “cateau,” which I named Mademoiselle Anna, 
I pushed away my prettiest toys and my love for her lasted 
several months, during which I never would go to sleep 
without laying her by my side. 


Six Nice Little Dolls Are We 


People do not realize how useless it is to give very small 
children costly, cleverly contrived toys; the merest penny 
trifle delights them as much, so long as it is bright in color 
and funny. 

This lowly doll survived old Suzie who, as I was about 
five years, went out suddenly and straight up to heaven. 
I was just beginning to perceive that Mademoiselle Anna 
was ridiculous and as a boy I felt ashamed of playing 
with her. Then I must own I was disconcerted by the 
ever-increasing blackness of her nose, which from being 
rubbed agaiust everything was getting dirtier and dirtier. 

Yet, as I already possessed that respect for “relics” 
which has so much encumbered my life, I wrapped the 
doll carefully in tissue paper and hid her in the bottom of 
my cupboard. 

Dear old Suzie! I sometimes thought of her with melan- 
choly regret fearing that she would not be very comfortable 
in heaven. First, on account of her high cap, which 
would never keep on in that windy place of clouds, and 
then, because she would certainly feel shy among the grand 
people up there.— Pierre Loti, de l’ Academie Francaise 


An Exercise for Doll 
Day 


Mildred Delnob 
London, England 


Six nice little dolls are we,' 
With faces? made of wax, 

With six little wigs* on six little heads 
All made of hempen flax; 

With twelve of the brightest eyes‘ 
That shut and open wide,‘ 

With bodies made of kid, 
All filled with bran inside.* 
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CHORUS 


Six nice little, bright little dolls, ' 
You never yet did see;? 
Such very, very, very, very, merry, merry, 
merry, merry, 
Good little dolls are we!* 


We go to school each day' 
And learn our lessons well ;? 
We do the very hardest sums, 
And also write and spell; 
We never, never waste our time,* 
We never, never sulk or pout;5 
We are quite model dolls, 
Of that there is no doubt!’ 
Chorus 


Directions 


All actions should be performed in a stiff, jerky, doll-like manner. 
For “bow,” elbows in to sides, forearms extended and palms facing 


each other. Bow smartly to ground on “me.” (Hands will come up 
at back.)) 





VERSE 1 
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Bow. 

Point to faces. 

Jerk fingers to heads and twist imaginary curls. 
Jerk fingers to eyes. 

Open and shut. 

Tap bodies with both hands. 


Our Whe 


CHORUS 
1 Position as for bow. Nod heads with music. 
2 Shake heads from side to side. 
3 Nod heads quickly. 
4 Bow on “we.” 


VERSE 2 


Point sideways with right hand. 
Hold both hands up expressively — down on “hardest.” 
Write on left hand with right one. 
Shake heads expressively. 
Shake heads expressively. 
Shake right forefinger. 
Shake right forefinger. 
Repeat chorus. 


NOOO Woe 


Arrange simple dollies’ dance at end of each]jverse. Stand in 
position for bow. Take tiny quick steps round circle until last 
chord. Face center and all dollies bow. bee: 


a ee ee 


i 4 
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The Japanese Doll Festival 


Bess Dixon 


Graded Classics, Book II 
The Feast of the Dolls — pages 174-177 
The Feast of the Flags — pages 178-182 
Little Metzu, the Japanese Boy. (Educational Publishing Company) 





The last week of February found us studying Japan. 
So, by Doll Festival Day (March the third), we had learned 
many interesting things about that country. This is the 
order in which our line of investigation progressed: 


The Japanese costumes. 
The houses and gardens. 
The pets, toys and games. 
The occupations. 

The modes of travel. 

The holidays. 


Oo m OO be 


References 


The Japanese Twins — Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Toward the Rising Sun 

A Fair Lady of Japan — pages 65-74 

Home Life in Japan — pages 57-64 
Around the World, Book I 

apanese — pages 139-158 

The Wide World 

A Japanese Home — pages 33-38 

The isha of Japan — pages 28-32 





i 
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We decided to have a Doll Festival. Wedecorated our 
Toom in Japanese lanterns, fans, parasols, pictures and 
sacred cherry blossoms. We put the shelves for our dolls 
in the front of the room. Occasionally, at the Japanese 
Doll Festival, you see a foreign doll. Hence, we decided 
to have dolls of other nations_represented. Besides the 
Japanese dolls, there was an Eskimo doll, an Indian doll, a 
— doll, a Hollan d doll, a French doll and an American 

oll. 

At the geography a nd history hour, we invited Grade III 

to our short program: 


I Song — Japanese, page 24 of “Songs in Season.” 

II Lantern slide talk by one of the pupils of Grade II. 
(This was pretended. Our lantern slides were 
none other than things shown on our Japanese 
poster. See March, 1918, Prmmary Epucation.) 
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III Explanation of the Doll Festival by a pupil of 
Grade II. 
IV Partaking of food in the presence of the dolls. (A 
custom.) 
V Song — “Doll Day,” page 81 of “Songs in Season.” 
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After our guests left, we took the picture of our dolls in 
free-hand cutting. 
The children enjoyed the Doll Festival so much that we 


decided to visit Japan in May in order to take part in the 


Flag Festival. 


Interpretation of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Poems 


by a Second Grade 


Elizabeth Reese Little 


Y aim in this study was to develop a real interest 
in and a child interpretation of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s poems. The basis of any live interest 
and thoughtful interpretation of a piece of liter- 

ature must be a complete understanding and an expression 
of theught original with the child. 

I introduced these poems by reading them on some 
appropriate occasion. For example: “My Shadow” was 
suggested by some child noticing hisown shadow. “ March- 
ing Song” was the outcome of a discussion by the children 
of a Victory Parade, which some of them had seen. “The 
Wind” I read them on a windy day. “The Cow” we 
studied at the conclusion of a study of milk as food. 

After I had read these poems, apropos of some occasion, 
I would let the children choose, during opening exercises, 
which poem they would like to learn. Each one was 
called for often enough for the class to become quite 
familiar with these few. They were curious about the 
pictures in the book from which I read the poem, so I 
gave each child a book tolook at — “A Child’s Garden of 
Verses,” published by Educational Publishing Company. 
After examining the book, the children chose new or 
familiar poems which they would like to hear and they 
followed their books as- I -read and re-read poems called 
for by the children. 

The following day I gave-out the books again and told 
each child to study his favorite poem. When he could 
read it well to the class he did so. Having become familiar 
with the more unusual words through hearing the poems 
read often, the simpler words which they could recognize 
easily aided them to read the poems after a few minutes’ 
study in a very surprising manner. After each child read 
his poem, I asked him to pick out the line or group of 
lines he liked the best — but to keep it a secret until the 
next day 

The next day, after I passed out the Robert Louis 
Stevenson Readers, I produced drawing paper and colored 
crayons and asked them. to make a picture which expressed 
the lines in the poem that they had chosen the day before, 
and to write the lines on the reverse side of the picture. 
When all had finished some child came to the front of 
the room, showing his picture to the class. He chose 
a child to guess the poem and then the special lines illus- 
trated by his picture. The one who guessed correctly 
showed his picture to the class, and so on. At the con- 
clusion of the lesson plan I will give some of the lines 
chosen and a suggestion of the pictures as the children 
drew them. 

This aroused so much interest in the poems that they 
asked to be allowed to do it again, for they had thought of 
other pictures they wanted to make. So I repeated this 
same lesson the next day. 

The following day I gave out the books, asking the 
children to study any poems they cared to and when a child 
could repeat the verses without his book he might ‘do so. 
In ‘two lessons of this sort every child in the class learned 
at least two poems and some children learned five or six. 
The poems chosen by the largest number of children were 
“My Shadow,” “A Good “Play,” “The Swing,” ‘ and 
“Winter Time.” 


A word about the pictures: of course the ability to 
draw varied greatly. But even the crudest pictures 
showed ideas. These two thoughts from “My Shadow” 
were offered in picture form: (1) “I think shame to stick 
to nursie as that shadow sticks to me,” was illustrated b 
a child at play with its shadow near by. (2) “And I see 
him jump before me, when I jump into my bed,” was very 
cunningly illustrated by a child jumping into bed, his 
shadow in front of him on the bed. The complete poem 
of “Time to Rise,” was illustrated by a bird, with a vet 
yellow bill, sitting on a window-sill. From “A Good Play” 
pictures illustrative of the three thoughts were made: 


(1) We built a ship upon the stairs, 
All made of back-bed-room chairs, 
And filled it full of sofa pillows 
To go a sailing on the billows. 


(2) We took a saw and several nails. 
And water in the nursery pails. 


(3) And Tom said, “Let us also take 
An apple and a slice of cake.” 


From “The Swing” many pictures were made of the 
first, second and third verses. One or two were made of: 


Saw you toss the kites on high 
And blow the birds about the sky — 


in “The Wind.” The last verse of “The Cow” was well 
illustrated by one little girl. Some of the most interestirig 
pictures made by the children were those suggested by 
the poem, “ Winter-Time.” 

Blinks but an hour or two, and then 

A blood red orange sets again — 
suggested some very effective pictures of a snow scene and 
a brilliant orange sunset. 


Close by the jolly fire I sit 
To warm my frozen bones a bit — 


was a very pretty picture made by one child. 


Or with a reindeer sled explore 
The colder countries round the door — 


was a popular theme with the boys. 

And so I could go on, naming many other clever ideas 
but instead I shall hope other teachers will try the plan 
and have the same pleasure that I did in the original 
responses of their own groups of children. The chief value 
of this study of these poems was that not a single child 
failed to respond joyfully. I feel now that these children 
have a genuine liking for and a good understanding of the 
poems of Robert Louis Stevenson. 





“The Sleep that Flits on Baby’s Eyes.’’ 


The sleep that flits on baby’s eyes — does body 
know from where it comes? Yes, there is a ns that: 
it has its dwelling where, in the fairy village among: 
shadows ‘of the forest dimly lit with glow-worms, there 
hang two timid buds of enchantment. From there it 
comes to kiss baby’s eyes. — Rabindranath Tagore 
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The Friday Afternoon Story Hour IX 


| First Week 
THE FEAST OF THE DOLLS 


the big fireplace in the room just off the nursery. And 


Alice E. Allen 


In Far Japan 


Of course, they’d been most interested in the chapter 
about the Feast of Dolls, which Japan has every March. 
And they had decided to be present at the next one and 
The strangest thing happened the other night. Isat by see for themselves if Japan was the lovely fairy-land the 


I heard a faint rustling, and then the sound of footsteps — to live. 


oh, the littlest footsteps! With these was another — the 


tiniest whispers mixed with broken 
bits of laughter. When I looked 
through the door, what do you 
think I saw? 

The dolls from the big doll- 
house and several from other ‘parts 
of the room were all’ up and 
dressed. They were getting into 
their out-of-door things. I knew, 
of course, that some of them could 
say a word or two, and that one 
of them could walk a few steps. 
But I didn’t know that all of them 
talked and walked, quite as well 
as you do, except, to be sure, 
the baby-dolls who weren’t yet 
old enough. But even they were 
all gurgling and cooing and creep- 
ing about, just like real babies. 

There isn’t any use my asking 
you to guess where they were 
going. You never, never could. 
From their talk, I knew that they 
were getting ready to go a long 
distance. And besides, all the doll 
suit-cases were packed and waiting. 
By and by, away they all went — 
the big dolls carrying and helping 
the little ones. 

Of course, I went along. And I 
only wish you had been there to 
go, too. 

The dolls went straight down 


.the path to the seashore. There 


was a full moon, and I could see 
quite well just what happened. 
And as they went, I heard, at 
last, where they were going and 
what they were going’ for. 


All these American dollshadbeen . 


listening to the books I’d read 
aloud to the children before they 


went to bed. Books about : 
they were, the Flowery Kingdom. 


\ 





books said it was — just the place for dolls and little folks 
When they reached the water, they didn’t wait long. 


Some of them stepped into a long, 
long fleet of pearly-pink shells, and 
away, away, away they sailed 
straight along a bright moon beam, 
Some of them were caught up by 
little mermen and mermaids, and 
away, away, away they swam. 
Still others stepped on the backs 
of a waiting line of sea-gulls. With 
a great flapping of wings, away, 
away, away they flew through the 
moonlit air. 

I went, too, but don’t ask me 
how. Because, really I don’t quite 
know. I felt.myself wafted away, 
away, away, too. The next thing 
I knew, there.was Japan, itself, 
rising silvery-blue out of the 
silvery-blue water.* The sun was- 
rising, and the cone of the sacred 
mountain, Fujiyama, looked like 
some strange orange-red flower 
unfolding out of the mist. 

There in the harbor was the 
long fleet of sea-shells. The dolls 
were getting out, one after an- 
other. The sea-gulls wheeled in 
view just then, and the dolls 
climbed down from their backs. 
And out of the water dashed the 
mermen and the mermaids and set 
more dolls down among the 
others. 

And there we all were in the 
Land of the Rising Sun! 

The dolls went straight up the 
street, swinging along, not at all 
tired from their journey. Their 
eyes were bright and wide-open 
to see all the new strange sights. 
Straight into. one of the little 
Japanese houses they went, each 
one leaving. off his or her shoes. 
You can’t think how pretty that 
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long line of shoes was—red, blue, pink, and patent 
leather. 

They tripped through the house, around the screens 
quite as if they knew the way to the guest chamber. | 
The house was small and pretty and clean. No one | 
was stirring as yet. So it must have been very early— | 
for in Japan big folks and little folks get up early. 

No one was stirring, did I say? I meant no human | 
beings. In the guest room the dolls were all wide- 

awake. There must have been a hundred of them per- | 
haps. Where the American dolls found any place | 
among them, I don’t know. But they did, climbing 
up on the shelves, which were placed one above 
another, and sitting down on the red crepe which 
covered the shelves, quite at home. And all the time 
they were there, while, of course, the Japanese dollies 
saw them, no human beings seemed to see them at all. 

The Japanese dolls were of all kinds and sizes. A 
wonderful Mikado-doll and a Mikado-ess sat on their 
throne. They were gorgeous in their bright colors and 
jewels. There were many tiny Japanese gentlemen and 
ladies, looking like gay flowers. Some wore bright reds 
and yellows, and others rose and dull old blue and shades 
of brown and purple. Many of them had flowers em- 
broidered on their bits of kimonas — cherry-blooms and 
plum-blooms, lotus-blooms and chrysanthemums. Little 
dollladies wore sashes tied in the back, with tiny fans or 
bits of combs in their puffed black hair. Many of them 
carried fans, too, and parasols. 

There were little boy-dolls, with very red cheeks and 
very black eyes set a-slant in their faces. And there were 
little girl-dolls and baby-dolls. 

All but the babies bowed low to the American dollies, 
and called them “our honorable guests.” The American 
dollies smiled good-naturedly, and held out their little 
hands to shake hands, just as you would have done, and 
said, “How do you do!” 

Then they all fell to talking at once. They told each 
other their names. And the Japanese dolls told the 
Americans that all over Japan for the next three days 
the dolls would have just the best time. Some of the 
dolls said they had lived in the family for years and years 
and years. 

Many of them were much older than Cherry Bloom, 
the little Japanese girl who was their mother. Some of 
them had belonged to Cherry Bloom’s mother, and some 
to her mother’s mother. One very old doll said she had 
even known her mother’s mother’s mother. 

Some of them proudly showed their new kimonas. 
Little black-eyed Cherry Bloom and her mother-had been 
busy for days making them of soft crepe or silk, and em- 
broidering them with bits of buds and blossoms. 

All at once, I heard the weirdest kind of music some- 
where. And there was a little band of doll-players playing 
for the Mikado! Some of them beat tiny drums. Others 
played instruments which the dolls said were samisens. 

The dolls, like the little folks of Japan, were very quiet 
and polite and very well-behaved. Even the doll-babies, 
if they fell down, got up again as quickly as they could 
and never cried at all. 

The room was full of toys— such wonderful toys! — 
that belonged to the dolls. There was a little kitchen, 
with a bit of a stove, tiny tables, cups about like thimbles, 
and pretty trays, all ready for serving tea. There were 
toy-quilts and pillows like Cherry Bloom’s. I even saw, 
in a corner by themselves, some toy-jinrikishas, to take 
the honorable dollies for. a. ride. And there were tiny 
toy-runners to draw the jinrikishas, too. 

Then all at once, like a ray of sunshine, into this room 


of dolls came the dearest little figure. I thought at first - 


she had just stepped from the folds of a fan, or hopped out 
of a teacup. Then J saw it was_a real little girl, She 
wore a peach-pink kimona and a beautiful sash the color 





of a May sky. There were pockets in the sleeves of the 
kimona. And she carried a bag of clean little paper 
handkerchiefs. She wore sandals, too. In her hair was 
a lovely little comb made of pearl and pink shells, shaped 
like a cherry-bloom. 

On her back she carried a new doll. 

“This is the new doll which my honorable mother has 
bought for me at the toy-stand,” she said. “There were 
as many as forty little girls buying dolls. This one was 
the prettiest of all.” 

She gave the new doll-baby over to a little doll dressed 
as a nurse girl. She held the new baby carefully on her 
back, just as she’d seen real nurses do. 

Cherry Bloom set about getting breakfast for the dolls, 
chattering as she did so. 

“Oh, I love this Feast of Dolls!” she cried. “There’s 
no school for three whole days and we can play all) the 
time and hear stories. Just suppose you lived in a land 
where there is no Feast of Dolls!” 

All the dolls looked horrified even to think of such a 
country anywhere in the world. But they forgot all 
about it when Cherry Bloom brought them their breakfasts. 

She served them little rice-cakes and cups of tea. Cherry 
Bloom knew just how to make the tea — all little Japanese 
girls do. She made it before the dolls, so that those who 
didn’t already know how might learn. She did it just so, 
with many polishings of bowls, measurings of. tea-powder, 
and whiskings of the powder and water into a foam. 

Such good times as those dolls had for the next three 
days! Other little girls in kimonas and sashes and sandals 
came in to see them. And some of them went visiting 
other dolls. There was much tea-drinking. And some 
of the time they were taught how to do things, which all 
Japanese dollies must know. The girl-dolls must always 
wait upon the boy-dolls. 

Cherry Bloom read to them, too. The American dolls 
couldn’t understand how she could read from the back 
to the front of her book and from the bottom of the page 
up, and still read such wonderful fairy-tales. 

At one time and another, the dolls were taken out for 
a ride in the garden. A little park had been built for 
them there, with tiny trees and flowery paths, and even 
a little temple with a silvery bell to ring. Some of the 
American dollies slipped into the jinrikishas, too, and 
liked them almost as well as automobiles, although, of 
course, they wouldn’t do as well when you were in a hurry. 

On the second. night I heard a sleepy Japanese dolly say: 

“But I would like to see one Flag Day!” 

“Well, why can’t you?” piped up. a pert American dolly. 

“We won’t be here.then,” said the first voice wistfully. 

Then as they. went off to sleep, on their hard little 
pillows, I heard one of our dollies say, just under her 
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breath, “Oh, dear, it’s such fun! 
a hag 

. The third day was crowded full of good times. But 
when it was over, into the room came Cherry Bloom. 
Her arms were full of bags and boxes. Back of her came 
her little black-eyed mother. Her arms were full of bags 
and boxes, too. And what do you think? Into those 
bags and boxes went every one of the lovely Japanese 
dollies, Emperor, Empress, new dolls, old dolls, all the 
big family of dolls: And in those bags and boxes, from 
what I heard Cherry Bloom say, I think they must stay 
shut up for a whole year — until the next Feast of Dolls 
sets them free again. 

The American dolls were getting ready to go back to 
the U. S. A. 

“T’m glad I don’t live here, after all,” said one of them. 
“Tt’s lovely while it lasts, but think of spending a whole 
year in a bag!” 

“The old U. S. A.’s good enough for me!” cried a 
sturdy boy-doll. 

“And me and me and me!” chorused the others, as 
they trooped away toward the shore, where the sea-gulls 
and the shells and the merfolks all waited. 

“But wouldn’t it be nice,” said one of the smallest dolls, 
looking back for a minute at the pretty street with its 
quaint little homes, “wouldn’t it be nice if, among his 
other holidays, Uncle Sam could find a place somewhere 
for a Feast of Dolls?” 


I just wish we lived in 


Secrets 


I tell Dolly all of my secrets, 
And the latest news I’ve heard, 

But of what she does when I’m not around, 
She never tells me a word.— A. E. A. 


My Dolly 


My dolly is a little Jap 
With tiny feet and eyes, 

He is a funny looking chap, 
But then he’s very wise. 


He puts on a kimona, 
And sits upon a mat, 
He’s fond of tea, just like a girl, 
And seldom wears a hat. 
— From “Our Dollies 


Va fi. P.M. 
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A Cup of Tea 


You droll little Japs on our parasols gay, 

On fan and on lantern, on tea-cup and tray, 

Just step down among us, now, one, two and three, 
And brew us a cup of your own fragrant tea. 


Just leave off your bowing, you quaint little Japs, 
You dear little ladies and queer little chaps, 
With slim yellow fingers, as nimble can be, 
Please serve us a cup of your own steaming tea. 
— From “Children of the Palm Lands” — A. E. A 


In Any Country 


A child should always say what's true, 
And speak when he is spoken to, 

And behave mannerly at table, 

At least so far as he is able. — Stevenson 


Second Week 
FLOWERS AND FLAGS 


As we read our story-books of Japan, almost it seems 
to us, that life there is like one long lovely May Day. 
First one flower is Queen, and holds high festival, then 
another and another and another. 

Very early in the year, while we still have snowbanks, 
come the plum-blossoms. The people of Japan love these 
first sweet pink promises of spring. They write little 
poems about them and hang them on the trees among athe 
pink and white blossoms. 

Then, all at once, the whole land bursts into the beauty 
and fragrance of cherry-blossoms. All up and down the 
streets stand trees, like huge bouquets. Along the river- 
banks scented blossoms sift by and drift along the clear 
water. The gardens are masses of snowy bloom. The 
parks are a pink and white fairy-land. Everywhere 
blossoms fall softly in wind and sun. Everywhere there 
is perfume. Everywhere —a part of the cherry-blossom 
festival it seems — the temple bells tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. 

All the world’s at holiday. The Emperor, himself, 
visits the parks to see the wonderful blossoms. The 
streets and roadways are gay with colors. Parasols bob, 
fans wave like large bright butterflies, blossom-colored 
kimonas flit and flash. The people of Japan, among their 
beloved cherry-blossoms, look like flowers themselves. 





THE DOLLS’ FESTIVAL 
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DECORATIONS FOR BOYS’ FESTIVAL 


Perhaps there are fireworks. In Japan, you know, 
the fireworks don’t always wait for the darkness. A 
swish and a sweep —up goes a rocket! Pop — bang — 
ut from it flits a wonderful golden-red dragon, with a 
fiery tongue ard tail. Another swish ard sweep and pop 
and bang — from another rocket flits a bird of gay plumage, 
which alights among the cherry-blcssoms. 

When night comes, the moon adds its magic to the 
world of blossoms. Along the white roads fly jinrikishas, 
carrying gay loads of people to see some noted cherry- 
tree. 

On a little knoll, perhaps, outside the city, stands the 
tree, looking in the moonlight like a mound of fresh-fallen 
snow. It is surrounded by a fence of ropes. From each 
post of this fence hangs a kind of kettle, which a real witch 
might have shaped and hung and piled high with fagots 
for a blaze. And when it does blaze, the fires look like 
great red flowers themselves. 

When the sun gets up on the Fifth Day of May, and 
looks down upon the Country of Japan, he sees countless 
small symbols of himself. For the whole country has 
burst into a glory of fluttering scarlet and white Flags — 
the Flag of the Empire, showing a rising sun on a white 
background. 

And almost as early as the sun, himself, up get all the 
boys. For this is Flag Day, and boys’ day. Into a hot 
bath they plunge. You would find it much too hot. 
But Japanese boys are used to it and don’t mind. In the 
bath are steeped iris-flowers. Iris-flowers are strong and 
hardy, and the boy who bathes in iris-scented water is 
sure to be strong and brave and hardy —all the things 
that Japanese boys want to be. 

Plunging about in the scented waters, maybe some of 
the boys are thinking a little about the questions they 
vill soon be asked by their honorable fathers. The boys 
will bow low several times and then will answer each 
question carefully. They will tell what they know about 
he Emperor and how deeply they love and honor him. 
\nd they will promise to give him anything — even their 
ives, if he should need them. 

Che room that two months before held dolls and doll- 
vs and little girls, now looks very different. On its 
‘Ives are toy-soldiers, with helmets and swords and 
ns and cannon. Some of these toy-soldiers are made to 
present great heroes of Japan. The room is often full 
boys, too. They are not so noisy as our boys would 
v, but perhaps they have just as good times. Maybe 
hey arrange all the soldiers and cannon as if a great 
ttle was to be fought and won. Perhaps, since the 
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great World War, the Japanese toy-soldiers will be taught 
something about fighting in trenches and “going over the 
top.” Japanese soldiers are very brave and fearless, you 
know. And I’m sure the toy-soldiers are always ready 
to do their very best. 

But the fun inside the house is really nothing o that 
going on out-of-doors. 

Besides all that red and white splendor of Flags, there 
is something else to look at this morning. The air seems 
to have turned, overnight, into an ocean — and an ocean 
stocked with fishes of all sizes. Big, little, and middle- 
sized, they are all made of paper. Their bodies are hollow 
and their mouths are wide-open, to take in as much air as 
possible. They are fastened to the tips of long, slim 
bamboo poles. With every breeze they fill the air and 
seem to float. These fish represent carp. Now, carp is 
a kind of fish that can breast a strong current. And these 
carp are supposed to show the boys that they, too, must 
breast the strong current of life bravely and faithfully, 
never giving up to fear or weakness. 

Over some of the houses, on the bamboo pole, there 
float two, four — even six of these fish. This shows how 
many boys there are in that particular house. A house 
that floats six carp is a proud household irdeed. Over 
some houses, maybe, there is a large carp, twenty feet 
long. This usually means that into this house a new 
baby boy has core —so that Japan has another citizen 
and soldier. 

Of course, there is no such thing as school on this Flag 
Dey. The boys hzve tke best times. Mest of them have 
kites. On some of these are great dragons with fiery tails. 
On others, rising surs, almost as red and bright ns the 
On others, rising suns, almost as red and bright as the 
real one. The boys gum the strings of their kites with 
powdered glass. Then each boy tries to rub the string 
of his kite across some other boy’s. They have great 
battles. I have read that when a boy loses the battle, 
that is, when his kite-string is cut and his kite sails away, 
he takes it very pleasantly, smiling and bowing in the 
friendliest fashion. 

The boys of Japan have bows and arrows, too, They 
are very fond of archery. They even have a kind that 
can be played in the house. 

They play with balls—not baseball. But they toss 
their balls and catch them on the backs of their hands. 
And while the balls bound up and down and up and down 
the boys themselves dance and spin and clap their hands, 
and yet are always ready to catch the balls. 

On the street corners, there are wonderful jugglers with 
tops for sale. The man sends a top spinning up one 
arm, maybe, across his shoulders, and down the other arm. 
Then it hops to a widespread fan, and from there turns to 
the polished blade of a sword. Japanese tops are such 
gay, dizzy little things, they seem almost alive. 

There are other peddlers, too. Some of them sell 
strange little insects, black, brown and green. They can 
sing. The people of Japan could tell you what they sing, 
and why they sing it, probably. These insects are kept 
in cages. Sometimes beetles and grasshoppers are taught 
to draw tiny carts. 

Then there’s a man who blows you a dog out of candy 
while you wait. Or maybe it’s a stork he blows, or a 
bird, or a monkey. 

Every little while, all day, the boys of Japan are told 
tales of the brave heroes of old Japan, of which the history 
books and the older people’s heads are full. They hear 
of the brave deeds that have been done for love of country. 
They hear of great battles which have been fought, perhaps 
in these very stzeets. ~They seem to hear again the clash 
of arms and the booming of cannon. They look up at the 
Flags flashing in the late sun, and the fish which mean 
“Breast the current, no matter how strong it is!” Their 
hearts thrill with eagerness to do brave things and great 
things. And “Long live the Emperor!” they cry. 





























































































































BOYS’ FESTIVAL IN MAY IN YOKOHAMA 


Cherry Blossom Time 


Oh, it’s Cherry Blossom Tire ‘n Japan, 
And those little folks we’ve met 

In our books and can’t forget — 
Yuki-ko and Ume San, 

With the others of their clan, 

Each with parasol and fan, 

And kimona, small and gay, 

Hasten to keep holiday. 


Huge bouquets the trees are lifting, 

Snow-white petals downward sifting, 

On the stream, like boats, go drifting. 

Sunbeams twinkle through the air, 

Blossoms sprinkle incense rare, 

And ro temple-bells, they tinkle—tinkle—tinkle every- 
where. 


Hours, like flowers pink and white, 
Bud and bloom and take their flight, 
Till the Moon smiles down at night 
On the wave-kissed, shell-pink sand, 
And with one touch of her hand, 
Turns the whole to Fairy Land — 
Or, I wonder even there, ; 
Is there any place so fair? 

Little maid and little man, 

Let us go there — if we can — 

For it’s Cherry Blossom Time in Japan! — A. E. A. 


Look and Listen 


I don’t know which is better — to watch the waters glisten, 

To look and look and look and look at earth and sea and sky, 
Or just to close your eyes awhile, and listen, listen, listen, 

To all the sweet things everywhere a-drifting, drifting by!—A. E. A 


Topsy Turvy 


This it is that puzzles me, 

How the little Japanee, 

*Way beyond the great salt sea 
In the land of silk and tea, 

Is just opposite to me! 

Both are standing on the ground, 
And the earth between is round! 
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O I cannot help but frown, 
For perhaps I’m upside down, 
And our peaceful little town, 

And its church and steeple brown, 
Also, are all upside down! 


No, I will not think ’tis I 
Who am hanging in the sky, 
I’d much rather think ’tis he, 
The funny little Japanee! 
— Little Men and Women 


A Child of Japan 


I’m a child of far Japan, 
With my long bright gown and my silky sash, 
Sometimes I carry a fan. 
In my country the boys are all polite, 
And so are the little girls, too, 
In school, at home, at work, or play, 
In everything they do. — Sel. 


























Japanese Cherry Blossom 
Dance’ 


Directions 


Solo dance. 


Move round ina circle to right in the following manner: 

Step forward with right foot. 

Bring left foot behind right foot. 

Raise right foot, and spring on to it, left foot raised 
behind, and left knee bent (right arm raised to 
right shoulder, left arm out behind with straight 
fingers). This is done with right and left foot 
alternately eight times. (8 bars.) 

Repeat I, moving round in a circle to left. (8 bars.) 


IT} 


Move obliquely forward in the following manner: 

Four long springing steps, starting with the right foot. 

Four long springing steps, starting with right foot 
(right hand in front; left behind). (4 bars.) 

Quick short running steps backward (hands placed 
over face, hiding eyes). (4 bars.) 

Repeat IT. 


II 
Move to right in the following manner: 





Twelve short quick steps, bringing left foot behin«! 


and in front of right alternately. b ell 
Turn swiftly round to right (hands clasped above head 
Repeat III, moving to left. 


IV 


Dance in the form of a triangle, and down the center in 


the following manner: 


t 


*(Music and directions from “Peasant Dances and Songs of Many Lands,” by 


Mrs. C. W. Kimmins. Published by Evans Bros., Ltd., London. England.) 
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Bring right foot across left foot, and hop on right foot 
(left hand raised to left ear, right arm extended to 
side). 

Bring left foot across right foot, and hop on left foot 
(right hand raised to right ear, left arm extended 
behind). 

Quick short running steps (hands extended in front). 

Repeat three times to complete triangle and to dance 
down the center. 


Face front. 
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Bend body slowly over to right, tapping left foot at 
side fourteen times. (14 beats.) 

Raise body quickly to upright position (2 beats). 
(14 bars.) 

Bend body slowly over to left, tapping right foot 
twelve times (12 beats). 

Raise body quickly to upright position (2 beats). 

Jump to finish with hands extended at side (2 beats). 
(4 bars.) 

Eight bars of music should now be played for the child 
to dance away. 


Japanese Cherry Blossom 
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Third Week 


A FROG STORY 
(Based on an old Japanese Tale) 


In a lovely lotus-pond, near the city off{Ozaka, there 
once lived a Frog. He was a bright young Frog and 
everybody decided he would have a brilliant future. 

Forty miles from him, in a deep well of Kioto, lived 
another Frog. His family and nearby neighbors thought 
him very wise and wonderful, indeed. And in his heart, 
he thought they were quite right. 

These two Frogs didn’t know éach other. But both 
heard, day after day, in one way or another, a proverb, 
or old saying, that all Japanese boys and girls know: 
“The frog in the well knows not the great ocean.” They 
knew, too, that this meant that if a Frog really wanted 
to amount to all that a Frog should, he should not spend 
all his life in some little well or pond, but get out and see 
the world. 

So, it happened, that at the same time, the Kioto Frog 
from his well, and the Ozaka Frog from his pond, started 
out to see the great world. 

Bundle on back and lunch-box under his arm, away 
hopped the Kioto Frog. He soon saw, when he was on 
dry land, that other animals didn’t hop. They walked. 
So he got up on his hind-legs and on he went as nimbly 
as he could on two legs. 

The Ozaka Frog did much the same thing. He was much 

younger than the Kioto Frog. So he may have walked 
a bit faster. But anyhow, on a hill about half-way between 
their homes, they met. They were both very tired, and 
how their hind feet did ache! To tell the truth, if you 
= a Frog, you would find it very hard to walk on two 
egs. 
“Good morning, sir,”’ cried the Ozaka Frog. Down on 
his four legs he went and bowed his head to the ground 
several times, as was due to a Frog so much older and, no 
doubt, wiser than he. The Frogs in Japan have great 
respect for their elders. 

“Good day, young sir,”’ said the Kioto Frog, in his best 
and most pompous manner. 

Then each Frog told the other just who he was, who his 
family was, what a goed old family it was, where he lived 
and where he was going. 

And of course, as you already know, both were out to 
see the great world. | 

“T am very weary,” said the Kioto Frog, stretching his 
stiff muscles. 

“T too,” cried the Ozaka Frog, wiping his hot face with 
a handkerchief that looked like a lotus-leaf. 

“This hill must be midway between Kioto and Ozaka,” 
said the Kioto Frog. “Why would it not be a wise plan 
if we both stood up, here and now, you look at Kioto and 





I will look at Ozaka. That would save a long journcy. 
Yet we would both have seen the great world.” 

“Splendid!” agreed the Ozaka Frog. 

Up on their tired legs they got. Solemnly, they propped 
each other up. Then they rolled their great round eves 
each toward the place they wanted to see. 

You and I know that a frog’s eyes are in the front of 
his head when he is down on all fours, where he belongs. 
But when he gets up on his hind-legs, where he doesn’t 
belong, his eyes are in the back of his head. 

So, of course, the Kioto Frog looked straight back toward 
Kioto, and saw Kioto and nothing but Kioto. And the 
Ozaka Frog looked straight back toward Ozaka, and saw 
Ozaka and nothing but Ozaka. 

“How stupid!” cried the Kioto Frog, after he had gazed 
long and fixedly in the direction of Kioto. “Ozaka looks 
exactly like Kioto. There are green trees a-plenty, but I 
see no ocean anywhere. 

“There’s no use going farther,” cried the Ozaka Frog in 
great disgust. “Kioto looks exactly like Ozaka. And the 
great ocean they talk so much about is no bigger than my 
own lotus-pond after all.’ 

“The great world is much the same all over,” sighed the 
old Frog. “I’m glad we went no farther.” 

Down on all fours came the two Frogs. They said their 
good-byes most politely, as became frogs of such old and 
good families. The Frog from Kioto hopped back to his 
well, and the Frog from Ozaka hopped back to his 
lotus-pond. 

Always after, when the Frog of Kioto heard anyone say, 
“The Frog in the pond knows not the great ocean!” he 
smiled wisely to himself and wondered just where the great 
ocean might be — he’d never seen it. 

And the Frog of Ozaka, when he heard the prover), 
rolled his eyes and told the story of his travels all over 
again. And always he ended his tale with, “And the ci‘y 
of Kioto is as like Ozaka as one grain of rice is like ano her” 


Evening burning, 
Little burning, 
Weather, be fair to-morrow! 
— Old Japanese Song 


Bed-time 


In far Japan the pillows are 
A wedge-shaped piece of wood, 
They seem to like them very well, 
But I’m not sure I should. 


So when my teeth are brushed at night, 
And when my prayers are said, 

I’m glad because I’ll soon be tucked 
Into my own dear bed. 


— From “How Some Folks Live” — Alice Crowell Hoffman in Lii ¢ 
Folks ~ 
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Good-night 


Good night, pretty sun, good night, 
I’ve watched your purple and golden light 
While you are sinking away; 
And someone has been telling me 
You’re making over the shining sea, 
Another heautiful day. 
And just as I am going to sleep, 
The children are taking a peep 
At your face, beginning to say, 
“Good morning!” just when I say, “Good night!” 
Now, beautiful Sun — if they’ve told me right! 
— Sel. 


Fourth Week 
THE LITTLE MOON MAID 


(Adapted from an old Japanese legend) 


In the lovely long-ago time, when strange and beautiful 
things were always happening, some little moon-maids 
were out at play not far from the Moon herself. The 
Moon is really a radiant Princess, you know. And the 
little Moon Maids were the ones who took care of her. 
One of them combed her golden hair. One of them wrapped 
bits of fleecy cloud around her when the nights were cool. 
One fanned-her in the hot, breathless nights of midsummer. 

The slimmest and smallest of all the Moon Maids carried 
a flute in her hands. It was her happy task to play the 
Moon awake each night. To-night this little Moon Maid 
stood quite by herself. Her eyes were not on the Moon 
at all. They were looking down, down, down to the blue 
ocean below her, in which slept a lovely little island. 
The island seemed covered with snow—so white and 
glistening it was. But it wasn’t the time of snow. Could 
all that whiteness belong to the blossoming fruit-trees? 

Suddenly a plan which had long been forming in the 
Moon Maid’s golden head, took shape. She trembled a 
little. But her bright eyes left that far-off earth-land and 
looked eagerly at the little paths of moonlight which ran 
toward it from Moon-land. 

“Which one shall I take?”’ she whispered. “This one — 
it is so bright and shining.” 

Trembling still, but oh, so happy! the Moon Maid flew 
along the long, glistening path. Away it wound over the 
blue sky, down through the dark-of the May night, straight 
to the shore of that island of bloom and brightness. But 
fast as the Moon’ Maid flew, before she reached the end 
of the moonbeam path, it was lost in a brighter, redder 
one that seemed to come up from the sea to meet it. This 
last path was the path of the first sunbeam. But oh, how 
warm and sweet it was! Warmer and sweeter as it came 
nearer and nearer the earth. 

It brought the little Moon Maid straight to the seashore. 
The sands gleamed pink in the rising sun. The air was 
full of the perfume of plum-blossoms. The whole world 
seemed a garden. For good luck, the moonbeam path 
and the sunbeam path had brought the runaway Moon 
Maid straight into the land of the Rising Sun, into the 
Flowery Kingdom, into Japan itself. 

The Moon Maid paused on the shore. It was early, 
and no one seemed stirring. She lifted her little flute and 
played a tune, whose notes were flecks of moonlight. 
But to the earth-people still sleeping, the music seemed 
like the falling of rain — warm, lush spring rain, that fills 
the brooks, and opens the buds, and makes grass and 
flowers fairer and fresher than before. 

At last,-laying down her flute, the Moon Maid took off 
her wings and went wandering about the shore. 

The shells were beautiful beyond any she had ever 
seen. -The colors were warmer than those in Moon-land. 

And the shells sang — strange, murmuring measures that 

filled her with delight. 

“T must try that on my flute,” she said, as she listened 
to one little shell. Then she picked up another, all warm 
| .gold and pearl-white, like the sun and the moon. 
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“T will play this song to waken the Moon this very 
night,” cried the Moon Maid. 

Not far from the shore where the Moon Maid wandered 
in the warm sunshine, was a small fisherman’s cottage. 
Now, from this cottage, came the fisherman and his little 
daughter. 

“Oh, father!” cried the pink-cheeked little maid, “what 
is it smells so sweet?” 

“The plum-blossoms are out,” said the fisherman. 

“Sweeter than plum-blooms,”’ cried the little girl. 

“A spring rain has made them strangely sweet,” said 
the fisherman, smiling down at her eager little face. 

“Sweeter than rain in spring, even,” cried she. “Oh, 
Father,”’ she added in a whisper, “look — look!” 

Not far off, trembling and rosy in her robes of moonspun 
mist, there stood the little Moon Maid. Never in all her 
life had the fisherman’s little daughter seen anything so 
beautiful. 

“Do not speak, do not breathe,” she cried, “lest she fly 
away!” 

“She cannot fly without her wings,” said the Fisherman, 
“and here they are.” 

The Moon Maid heard his voice. Swift and bright as 
light, she came toward them across the shell-pink sands. 

“Give me my wings!” she cried. “Kind sir, please give 
me my wings!” 

The Fisherman shook his head. 

“T must keep them,” said he. “I will guard them 
carefully, to prove that such a heavenly being as you 
has seen fit to bless this shore with your presence.” 

“How can I fly back to my home?” cried the Moon 
Maid, great tears dimming her eyes. “Oh, cruel man, give 
me my wings, I pray you! Fair and sweet as Earth-land 
is, it is not my home. I cannot stay here always.” 

But as the Fisherman still shook his head, holding the 
gauzy wings in one great hand, his little daughter tugged 
at the other. 

“Oh, wild geese,” pleaded the little Moon Maid, lifting 
her eyes to the blue heavens, “lend me your wings swift 
and strong and sure, that I may fly back to my far-off 
home!” 

The wild geese honked and whirred and became only 
specks on the morning sky. 

“Beautiful sea-gulls,”” wept the Moon Maid, “just for 
one day lend me your feathery pinions. I must fly back 
to my home in the far blue distance.” 

But the gulls swept past to the sunlit sea. 

“Oh, winds that blow through the plum-blossoms,” she 
begged, “leave awhile your white, white blooms and waft 
me home!” 

But the wind only stirred softly through the trees. 

“Does nothing on earth care that I am a prisoner?” 
wept the Moon Maid. “Even the tides may go and come. 
But I am bound fast.”’ 

Then for the first time, through her tears, she saw the 
Fisherman’s fair daughter tugging at her father’s hand. 
“Oh, little treasure-flower,” she pleaded, “beg of your 
good father to give me again my wings that I may fly 
home!” 

“Father!” cried the little girl, “oh, father, give the lovely 
Fairy her wings, that she may spread them and fly back 
to her home!” 

“But think what a lovely playmate she would make 
for you, my little Flower,” said the Father. “‘If she went 
into our poor cottage, it would shine like some rare jewel. 
Whatever she touched would grow fine and fragrant. 
She would teach you to dance. She would tell you tales 
of Moon Land and Star Land.” 

But the little girl shook her wise dark little head. 

“She would be too homesick,” she said. “When one’s 
heart is sad, can one dance or sing or tell tales? Give her 
her wings, oh, my father!” 

(Continued on page 329) 
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| Ideas to Try 
The Sand-Table Garden 


F. M. Christianson 
Large grounds and a good garden in connection with 


our school provides us with some flowers. For years I 
have had a good pansy-bed. The pansy seeds are planted 
in July and on the approach of winter the plants are 
mulched a little and so winter out successfully and begin 
to blossom out about the first of May. This fall method 
of planting insures the finest, largest and earliest flowers. 
Many of the blossoms in our beds measured, at random, 
were over ‘wo inches in diameter. 

Sweet pea seed, planted in the fall just before it freezes 
up, lies dormant in the ground during the winter, but is 
ready to burst into growth at the first intimations of 
spring, and so we have these flowers coming on in May 
instead of July, as is the case where the seed is spring-sown. 

Have any of the teachers tried these flowers in the 
sand-table garden? Cover the sand-table with clean sand 
to the depth of two or three inches and make it nicely 
moist but not wet. Then, with a lead pencil, make holes 
an inch deep in the sand, at little intervals, and place a 
pansy blossom in each, pressing the sand firmly against 
each little stem. The plants should be placed so that 
they do not overlap. Placed thus on the sand-board they 
appear in the full beauty of their coloring and make a 
simply lovely garden indoors, where the little folk never 
tire standing about their garden to look into the expressive, 
smiling faces of the pretty, prim little Heart’sease, com- 
paring, admiring and choosing those that most strongly 
appeal to their fancy. 

A garden thus arranged will last for over a week with 
one filling. The little ones soon learn to place the flowers 
from seeing you do it and will be pleased to fill it themselves 
for you, to their infinite benefit and pleasure. If you have 
a great many pansies of various colors the blossoms may 
be arranged in rows of different colors, for a change, but 
the hit and miss arrangement is the more novel. 

The sweet pea blossoms arranged in a similar way are 
equally beautiful and are much admired because of their 
airy daintiness and sweet odors. I commend most heartily 
this use of the sand-table in its off season. 


Molding Material in Primary 
Grades 


M. G. Bartlett 


That the kindergarten should have clay and plasticene 

had never been questioned; and in more recent years 
the fourth grades have found it in quantities among their 
supplies for teaching geography; but for use in the primary 
grades, I had asked in vain. However, we found it a 
pleasant task earning it ourselves —selling old bottles, 
tinfoil, rubbers and newspapers. 
_ Its uses are numberless and its pleasure never-ending. 
, jOur history last fall led up to the first Thanksgiving. 
Stories were told of Indian life, pictures were explained, 
but the pleasure came in constructing an Indian village. 
Most of the things an Indian village needs can be molded 
by the children — the canoes, holders for the twigs that 
make the forest, utensils and weapons, wampum, squaws, 
warriors and ‘a papoose jin its cradle. Competition leads 
to excellent work, as it is an honor to make something 
good enough to have a place in the village. 

This is followed by stories and pictures of the life of 
the Pilgrims, in Holland and Plymouth. Here is a rich 
opportunity to use the molding material for the settings 
of these stories. 





As our history proceeds with stories of the “Tre 
Dwellers,” “Cave Men” and “Lake Dwellers,” each is 
represented on the sand tray and molding material js 
necessary for its best representation. 

It takes more than a-sand tray or table to illustrat 
our April story, but there is plenty of room on the floc 
for “Paul Revere’s Ride.” The church and houses, fields, 
walls and rivers must appear along the highway; her: 
building-blocks, stones and painted paper aid our moldin: 
material. The crudeness of the result shows it is th 
child’s interpretation, and by his enthusiasm you kno, 
that he feels it is all his. 

Illustrating our language lessons has great fascination 
Sometimes all work to mold the figures for the story anc 
the best are selected to place in the setting. At othe: 
times each may have large sheets of paper, crayolas 
scissors and plasticene on his desk to make the whole 
interpretation his own. 

The molding may take the place of drawing at times, 
as both call for the eye and ear training. Our drawing 
outline calls for toys in January; we had already molded 
many for our Christmas room in the sand tray. 

Molding material is especially useful in first gradi 
number lessons where the work is entirely objective. 

Plasticene is always ready to work with, can be used 
over and over, and the enthusiasm for interpreting ideas 
through easy construction never wanes. 





> 


Try” in the Spring 
Term 


Kate Hudson 


Approaching spring calls attention to the great outdoors 
and suggests new ideas to our Handy Workers. Among 
these there’s nothing more fascinating, more instructive 
and more easily made withal, than what we in our schoo! 
used to call printing “Leaves from Nature’s Diary”’: 
the photographing, in primitive fashion, of the leaves of 
trees, bushes and plants, and pasting these blue-print 
photographs into a 10 by 12 little book — one of the flat, 
stiff-covered gray cardboard little “albums” made for 
that purpose, to be had for half a dollar or less in any 
store. This is how we did it. The book and two 4 by 5 
printing frames being furnished by “Teacher,” the blue- 
print paper —ferro-prussiate, to be quite correct — in 
tins, for ten to twenty cents, supplied from pennies dropped 
by the children for that purpose in a box on said teacher’s 
desk. 

The leaf-subjects themselves were provided by the pupils 
as they came to school each morning; all sorts of leaves - 
dandelion; lily, violet, maple (particularly appropriate 
in shape and texture), sassafras. and ailanthus — were 
eligible if young, fresh-picked and absolutely dew-dry; 
and the printing was done by laying. the loaded print- 
frame, glass up, on the outside sill of our sunniest school 
window; and the boy and the girl presenting the most 
suitable-in-every-way leaves each had the privilege of 
running the affair. The washing was done at recess and 
the subsequent drying — between sheets of thick white 
blotting-paper — between then and dismissal. 

At first, as each leaf was brought for treatment, Teacher 
gave it its name and added a few descriptive words as 
it was mounted in the little book. As leaves of garden 
flowers and wayside weeds gradually made their way into 
the collection each small purveyor, himself or herself, was 
expected to furnish these data for what they added to 
The Book. The latter has grown into several volumes 
of a serviceable little book on Botany; it is on frequent 
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exhibition to the rest of the school and is referred to with 
great and pardonable pride by every boy and girl who 
has had a hand in its making. Wherefore a similar book — 
however simplified, elaborated or otherwise improved 
upon — is herewith cordially recommended. . 

I would add that the leaves should go face down on the 
blue-print paper and under the glass; that they must be 
fresh-picked, clean and perfect in outline; that they are 
“done” when turning brownish and crinkley-edged; and 
that they should be well-doused in clean, cold water till 
the latter runs off perfectly clear and untinged by the blue- 
print paper. 

In our own little books the name of the tree or plant and 
. few descriptive words were followed by the name of the 
“photographer” and the date, which gave the needed 
versonal touch to the “Diary” and made it a real class- 
ook. 





The Little Aviators 
AN ACTION STORY 


Bertha L. Swope 
Director of Physical Education, East Cleveland, Ohio 


HIS story makes an unusual appeal to small 
children at present, because of the war:activities 
and because of the fact that almost all children 
now have seen airplanes flying. Therefore they 
give more than the ordinary response when you suggest 
to them this action play. Explain sufficiently the terms 
“hangar,” “propeller,” “pilot,” etc., that they may be 
quite as clear to all of them before beginning the play. 


Story 


Boys and girls, how would you like to visit an aviation 
field to-day and watch the soldiers as they are having a 
lesson in flying? See how straight and tall these soldiers 
are and how they salute their officer. How exciting it 
must be to go up in an airplane and fly like a bird! 


Activities 

1 We go out to the hangar and get ready for a flight. 
Stand in aisle and skip in a lively manner round the room 
several times, with windows open, or on nice days skip to 
the yard. 

2 We start the propeller. 

Stoop and turn an imaginary crank. Count “One — 
two.” This is a good exercise for trunk and arms, if done 
vigorously. 

3 Show us how it runs along the ground at the beginning 
of the flight. 

Place hands on the desk, face the side of the room and 
run lightly and quickly on toes in place. 

4 The machine leaves the ground and we start to fly! 

Face front of room, raise arms sideward and run lightly 
round room, moving arms up and down. 

5 Suddenly a wing breaks and we get a crash into a 
river or lake. 

At signal all suddenly stoop to floor. 

6 Of course all aviators must know how to swim, so 
we swim safely to shore. 

Rise, place one foot forward and place palms together 
in front of chest. On “one” push arms and body forward, 
cn “two” pull arms sideward (as in breast stroke), on 
“three” place palms together. Repeat several times. 

7 Some one must row out and pull in the airplane. 

Sit on top of desks, facing the side of the room. Count 
“One — two” while making motions of rowing. 

8 We must exercise to keep from taking cold: after 
being drenched in the water. 

Stand in aisle. On counts “One — two” flingarmsround 
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body vigorously. Then on same count have them vault 
over seats several times. This last is splendid exercise 
for the big muscles of the body. It increases circulation. 
9 We skip back to our tents. 
Skip back to room if out of doors, or round room several 
times. Seats. 





Slapping Hands 
Evelyn L_ Taintor 


I found_a good device for teaching counting by twos 
by the use of slapping hands. Ten children stood in 
a row across the front of the room each holding his two 
hands out in front of him. 

The child chosen to do the counting stood in front of 
the line and as she spoke the words 2, 4, 6, 8, etc., lightly 
slapped with her own hands those of the children as she 
passed along thé line. 

There was just enough object work present to make it 
possible for even a slow child to grasp the idea of twos. 
It took him only a second to mentally count the inter- 
vening number if he needed to do so and the exercise soon 
became a mechanical one. In counting by twos, be- 
ginning with 1, the first child in the line held out only one 
hand, the others all holding out two. The teacher said 
that children who got the even counting easily often found 
great difficulty in counting the uneven numbers, but that 
this device had made it much easier. Some of the most 
proficient ones could count very rapidly to 100 that way, 
going back to the beginning of the line again each time 
a twenty was counted. Sometimes the exercise was varied 
by having the children remain in their seats and having 
the child counting run up and down the aisles touching 
the heads of the children in opposite rows as she counted. 
Also by having the children in their seats hold their hands 
as if playing “Button, button,” and the child counting 
putting her two hands between theirs as she counted, 
pretending to be counting how many buttons she was 
passing out. 





One of Miss Allison’s Lessons 
Maude M. Grant 


The phonic drill was just over when I stepped into Miss 
Allison’s primary room. Edith was putting away the 
phonic cards, and Miss Allison, chalk in hand, stood at 
the blackboard. She nodded at me brightly. “You’re 
just in time for an interesting lesson,” she said. Then 
she turned to the board and wrote: 


The ice cream man comes down the street, 
He sells ice cream so cold and sweet, 

He sells ice cream to children here, 

And they all run when he comes near. 


“Now, who can read that for me?” she asked. Several 
wildly waving hands attested their owners’ willingness. 
Miss Allison smiled and called on two or three to read it. 
Then followed some rapid questioning. The ice-cream 
man— What does he wear? (A white apron.) Has 
he a cart? What is it like? What does he have the ice 
cream in? When people buy it what does he put it in? 
(Cones.) What is the shape of the cone? (Here a little 
girl went to the board and made a picture of a cone.) 
What is ice cream made of? What color is it? What is 
the cone made of? Can you eat it? 

Then many more children read the lesson from the board 
until the words were all learned. Miss Allison passed 
manila paper ard the patterns of a cone. These the chil- 
dren traced around and cut out. Then with brown crayon 
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they drew lightly little squares or diamond shaped checks all 
over the paper. The cone was then taken up and pasted, 
making a very good representation of the real ice cream 
cone. 

When the cones were finished, Miss Allison gave to each 
child a generous sheet of crushed white tissue paper to put 
into his cone for the ice cream. Then she produced a 
basket, the top of which was neatly covered with pasteboard 
or heavy paper having holes cut in it large enough to hold 
the cones firmly. She selected some of the best looking 
cones, filled the basket, and let the children dramatize the 
lesson she had written on the board. A square of white 
cloth served for the ice cream man’s apron. He put on 
his hat, took the basket, and marched up and down the 
aisles, ringing at intervals a little bell. 

Then, true to the lesson, “the children ran when he 
came near” (not all of them but certain ones chosen by 
the teacher). They offered toy money in payment for 
the cones, and the ice cream man cleverly made the change 
from dimes and quarters. (Some of the customers bought 
more than one cone, too.) 

The lesson was over, and I may truly say that I enjoyed 


it quite as much as the children, and this is saying a good 
deal. . : 


Spelling Suggestions for 


Primary Grades 
Ruth E. Davis 


HY do we teach children to spell? Once upon 

a time there was a second grade room where the 

teacher was very proud of her children’s ability 

to spell. She took her spelling list — a long one, 
although” theywords were mostly phonetic — called the 
words and the children spelled orally, in concert. Then 
she began in the back corner, went down one row after 
another and each child spelled the word that came to 
him. There were only one or two failures in the whole 
class. It was evident that the children had been taught 
to spell by reciting the letters in concert until the order of 
letters was memorized. The teacher remarked, aggrieved, 
“T could teach a good many more if I were allowed.” 
Could those children spell? 

Why do we teach children to spell? 

When those children from that schoolroom, or from any 
other, set up homes or places of business for themselves, 
will somebody place them in rows and “give out” spelling 
words? 

Why do we teach children to spell? 

It is sometimes useful for an adult to be able to spell 
orally a given word. For one case of this kind there are 
a hundred times when he needs to write the word, not as 
one of a list, but in its place in a sentence. It is a common 
experience among teachers to find incorrectly written 
words that the writer is quite able to spell orally. He 
may be able, also, for that matter, to write the word cor- 
rectly when all his attention is centered upon it. We may 
call his failure inability or carelessness, or we may hold up 
our hands and declare, “I can’t see why that child spells 
so poorly!” The fact remains that the child does not 
habitually spell corerctly when writing. Until he not only 
can do it, but does it, our task is not completed. 

The only possible method of bringing this about is to 
arrange that the child shall see constantly and repeatedly 
how the word looks when it occurs in written work. For 
most children visualization is the most important aid to 
memory. As a child copies and rewrites his words in 


sentences, he -is storing also impressions gained through 
muscular activity and sees again how the words look in 
his own handwriting. Of course incidental and occa- 
sional oral spelling offers one more road to memory. 
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It has long been the custom to test and apply spelling 
by means of sentences, especially in the upper grades 
In the lower grades, at least, the teaching itself may wel 
bedone by the use of sentences. 

Some preliminary work is easier to accomplish wit! 
groups of phonetic words, before beginning the sentenc 
work. This work may or may not be done in close con 
nection with phonics, and the groups may be selected i 
accordance with the system of phonics used. This pre- 
liminary work should thoroughly establish three thing:: 
First, it should make sure that the children know the nam¢ 
of the letters. Second, it should make sure that ever, 
child consciously connects the sound of the word with the 
spelling thereof, so that he will be increasingly able t» 
spell without teaching the great mass of simple phonet 
words and will realize the power. Third, to establish the 
new habit of noticing the order of letters in a word, «{ 
oral spelling, of thinking the letters in order and of con- 
sciously remembering the appearance of the word in 
writing. 

All children can get something of this power and this 
confidence. Some children will by this means definitely 
and rapidly become good spellers. All this introductory 
work can be done in first grade, if it is desired. 

In the second grade spelling should be taught definitely. 
The sentence method which follows has proven of distinct 
value during two years of use and may be useful, by way 
of suggestion, to other teachers. 

The words taught were selected carefully from several 
of the best lists available. Most of the words chosen were 
those found in two or more of the lists. The minimun 
list of words is small — the possibility of enlargement to 
suit the needs of quicker children is great. For drill and 
review, not only the basal sentences are given, but many 
combinations of known words may be used, thus giving 
additional practice both in spelling and in simple dictation 
as a language exercise. Such additional sentences permit 
also practice in the use of singular and plural and of simple 
variations in verb forms. Sentences may often be given 
containing one word pot in the list at all. This word 
may be written on the board to be copied in its proper 
place. Many children will learn this word without fur- 
ther teaching and will be found later using it in original 
work. And, by the way, opportunity should often be 
given for original sentences. 

The specific method must vary considerably with different 
classes, but in general the sentences have been used as 
follows: 

A new sentence is written upon the board. The children 
build it with their word-builders so that each individual 
letter may be noticed. Then the sentence is copied upon 
paper, care being taken to see that each child copies it 
correctly. The sentence is erased. Children build it 
with word-builders. As soon as a child gets it down cor- 
rectly he is given paper upon which to write it from memory. 
The next day the sentence is perhaps written upon the 
board again and attention is called to difficult words. 
These are then taught and tested as separate words, thie 
teaching following any approved method. The “Wash- 
ington Plan” was found to be a good one to use. On the 
third day papers were given out at once and the sentence 
dictated. This sequence of teaching and testing may be 
lengthened or shortened according to the capacity of the 
class. Occasionally (the frequency of this also depencs 
upon the ability of the class), a lesson is given in the form 
of dictation of review sentences, or of sentences made up 
of review words. Once in a while the children enjoy a 
guick oral review or an old-fashioned “spelling match.” 

Where there are in the list two or more words of similar 
spelling — such, as “kind” and “find” — both are taught 
when one appeats in a sentence and both are hereafter 
treated as review words. Other words of similar spelling 
may be added at the same time if desired: 
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The baby must not eat them, 


























e lists used are as follows: 





i Do not give them to him. 
S ° ° He is not a big boy 
| Spelling List He can not eat them. 
(111 words) He must grow big. 
t! at (that, cat, sat), are, and, away (play, way), apple _ ' ' ) 
, bu‘, big, bag (flag), back, blue, boy, book (look), bring (thing, sing’, Mother went away this morning. 
By [ wanted to go with her. | 
: can (man, ran, cow, call (all, ball, small, cold (old) She did not take baby. etal a ] 
i docs, did, dog, drink, drive , She does not like to take baby a long way : 
7 “a ve . She will come back. : 
i. run). fathe- She will bring me some thing. 1 
iS: , }3 . : “ee oe ee at Hinlid : 
gress, grow (snow), green, go, goes, gone, girl, give, good She will bring i in her bag. : 
P him, her, horse, house, has, have, had, home : 
c is his), it (sit), in (pin | havea dog. 
| kind (find) He stays in the house. 
t» lov, like, long (song Father has a horse. _ | 
m (fly), milk, made, must, mother, morning, me (he, she, we He rides and drives him. : 
not (hot) 
I . 
; rid: , red (bed) The cow eats the green grass. 
‘ se aw, seen, some come) j ou can call her 
~ to do), take (make), this, they, the, them page yg a } 
: hite, will, with nt, want, water, winter, what Father will milk her. 
“= a r eS ee ee ‘ We drink milk and we drink wafer. 
a. Mother drinks hot milk some time } 
) . But 1 like cold milk. { 
Ms Spelling Sentences In winter the water is cold. ‘ 
- I my mother and my father. 
or Thy are kind toe. It is winter. i 
M, mother is at home. ' The snow has come. 
ly. My mother and my father are at home. Iti fun to plzy in the snow 
, They love me. 
T : 
f Your baby has gone away. . 
ss Llive apples. I saw him. / 
They are good to cat. A big girl went with him. 
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Try This Some Friday Afternoon 


Martha Rebecca Barnhart 


The Story of David 


(To be used in teaching the addition facts of nine) 


CROSS the ocean in Scotland, there lived an old 
A man and his little son David. One afternoon 
the old man said, “David, my lad, I am getting 
too old to work. You must go out into the world 
to earn your living. But listen, David, you were born 
on the ninth day of the ninth month of’ the year. 
Always work for your living, but never take pay unless 
the sum of the pieces given you is nine. Remember this: 


“And thou shalt dine 
_ With ladies fine 
And a lord’s fair daughter shall be thine.” 


So David’s father helped David into his best plaid 
kilts and the stockings that left his knees bare, and the 
funny little cap with the ribbons hanging down the back, 
and last of all,a great plaid shawl which was fastened 
with a large yellow-set pin. And David kissed his father 
good-bye and waved to him at the turn of the road. 

By and by, he came to the shop of a bright-eyed, bent 
little shoemaker. 

“What do you want, Laddie?” asked the shoemaker. 

“Work, if you please,” replied David. 

“Then, Laddie, you may put the laces into these shoes,” 
he said. 

David sat down to work, thinking how fine it would 
be to have so many bright ribbons to tie to his shoes and 
wind about his legs. The shoemaker shared his cheese 
and crackers and his bed with David. 

“T can pay you only in wax,” he said to David the 

* next morning, and brought out eight little pieces of yellow 
beeswax. 

“But,” said David, “my father said I must take no 
pieces in pay except they come to nine. I’m sorry.” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed the shoemaker, “I know, I know!” 
And he brought from the corner a shoe which David could 
have put his two feet into. 

“Eight and one are nine. 
said David happily. 

So he thanked the shoemaker, and wishing him good 
morning, said over and over to himself: 


“8 and 1 are 9, 
1 and 8 are 9, 
Thou shalt dine with ladies fine, 
And a lord’s fair daughter shall be thine.”’ 


One and eight are nine,” 


By and by, he came to the funniest little stone cottage 
you ever saw. It was built on the shore of some deep, 
deep water. 

“Well, Laddie,” said a one-legged man, hobbling so 
suddenly from the house that David almost fell over, 
“and what do you wish?” 

“Work, if you please, sir,’ 
the fisherman. 

“Well,” he said smiling, “here is a net of {fish I have 
just brought in. You may count them and sort them. 
I shall take them to town to-day.” 

So David counted and sorted until the net full was 
ready for market. He was so delighted with the fisher- 
man that he gave him the one shoe the shoemaker had 
given him. And it just fitted! 

“Here are seven fishes for your work,” said the fisher- 
man. 

But David shook his head. ‘My father said I should 
take pay only when the pieces were nine,” he said. 


’ 


said David, coming nearer 


* Pronounced David 





Then: the one-legged fisherman brought from his ‘ttle 
stone cottage two pieces of candy — Edinburgh Rock — 
the kind that just melts in your mouth. 

“Seven and two are nine. Two and seven are nine,” 
said David happily, and, after thanking the one-lexzge 
man and bidding him goed day, he went away saying to 
himself: : 
and 1 are 9, 
and 8 are 9, 
and 2 are 9, 
and 7 are 9, 

Thou shalt dine with ladies fine, 
And a lord’s fair daughter shall be thine.’ 


pe 
bo Al 


By and by he stopped to listen to sweet singing. It 
came from a little house by the road. A little old lady 
peeped out. 

“What do you want, Laddie?” she said, and smiled 
from the bowl where she was mixing butter and sugar 
and a wee, wee bit of flour for short bread. 

“Work, if you please,”said David. 

“Then come in and after you have washed your hands 
you may cut and flute the cookies for me, the petticoat 
tails, for tea.” 

So David washed his hands and cut and fluted the 
petticoat tails. And when the very last half of short 
bread and the very last petticoat tail were taken from 
the oven, the two had tea with the lady’s best blue china, 
for it was then half-past four, the time when all people 
in Scotland have tea. And David gave her his fishes to 
fry for breakfast. 

Then, as David said he must go, the little lady offered 
him six little loaves of short bread. But David said, 
“My father told me never to take pay unless the pieces 
were nine.” 

So the old lady smiled and brought out three petticoat 
tails. 

“Six and three are nine. Three and six are nine,” he 
said. ‘Thank you,O so much! Bidding the lady good- 
bye, he went away saying to himself. 


“8 and 1 are 9, 
1 and 8 are 9, 
7 and 2 are 9, 
2 and 7 are 9, 
6 and 3 are 9, 
3 and 6 are 9, 
Thou shalt dine with ladies fine, 
And a lord’s fair daughter shall be thine.” 


It was evening, but still very, very light. There in a 
wide field was a flock of sheep. A maid, wrapped in 
a black and white shawl like his own, was tending them. 

“What do you want, Laddie?” she asked. 

“Work, if you please,” said David. 

Then do as I say,” she replied. “To-night there will 
be a party at the lord’s palace yonder. If I go to the 
kitchen the servant will let me taste of the good things. 
Stay here till I come back. ‘You may use my little ‘lute 
to call the sheep.” : 

Off she went to the palace. David made up pretty 
little tunes on the flute and patted one by one the seep 
that came up to look at him. When the shephe=dess 
came back she was very happy, and as David liked her, 
he gave her some beeswax and what he had left o the 
short bread and the petticoat tails. 

‘‘T will give you five bags of wool,’’ said the lassie. 
David said he could not take pay unless the pieces 
nine. So she gave him four sheep bells. 

(Continued on page 330) 
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One of the Fairies 


Billy Bobtail 


(Adapted) 


The stage represents a forest. The little white house with the 
churn at one side and the washing outfit at the other, is at the center 
back of the stage. Billy sits whistling on a stump near one end of 
the stage. While seeking his fortune, he wanders from one end of 
the stage to the other. An animal meets him at each end and follows 
after him. The Brownies are the good household spirits that welcome 
him to the forest. The scenery is not changed during the entire play. 

Billy wears shoes that are out at the toes, stockings with holes, 
one suspender holds up the ragged trousers and his head is partly 
covered with a worn-out hat. 

The animals wear the animal masks with suits of outing flannel. 
The pig is a pinkish white, the cow is a reddish brown, the goat is 
gray, the monkey is brown, the dog is a grayish white, one cat is 
white, one is black and the cock wears the cock suit. ‘The tails of 
these animals are made of pasteboard and are covered with material 
the same as the suit. 

The milkmaid wears a pink dress, a white apron and a sun-hat, 
and she carries a tin milk-pail. 

The goblin is green and brown with a long thick tail that trails on 
the ground. 

The Brownies wear the customary Brownie suits of cambric, with 
pointed caps and shoes of the same material. (Butterick patterns.) 
The corked mustaches add to the appearance. 

The fairies dress in white tarlatan. (Wide goods, twelve cents a 
yard.) The skirts are triple, in order to make them stand out. They 
wear white shoes and white stockings, or white stockings may be 
drawn over their colored shoes. 

The hoops used for the hoop drill are eighteen inches in diameter 
and are made of heavy wire covered with green cambric. Five rosettes 
made of pink, white and green tissue paper are fastened on each hoop 
at equal distances apart. 


CHARACTERS 
BILLY MONKEY 
Warte Cat GOAT 
Brack CAT Cow 
Pic GoBLIN 
Doc MILKMAID 
Cock BROWNIES AND FAIRIES 


Billy Bobtail was a queer little, dear little boy. He 
hadn’t any father, he hadn’t any mother, he hadn’t any 
home. Sometimes he thought that he hadn’t any friends, 
for often he was hungry and cold. 

One day Billie went out to seek his fortune and he 
found it, too. Now what do you think his fortune was? 
It was a home and true friends. 


(Billy is sitting by the roadside meditating. He finally 
decides to start off to seek his fortune.) 


Billy I haven’t any father, I haven’t any mother, I 
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Billy Bobtail 














Another Fairy 


haven’t any home. (Rises.) I am going out to seek my 
fortune. But I don’t know which way to go. I think 
that I’ll go down by the river. (He walks along whistling 
and soon he hears a cat.) 

White Cat Mew, mew, mew! 

Billy Hist! I hear something in the bush. 

White Cat Where are you going, Billy Bobtail? 

Billy I’m going out to seek my fortune. 

White Cat May I go with you? 

Billy No-o. Whoever heard of anyone seeking his 
fortune with a cat tagging along at his heels! 

White Cat Oh, Billy! Please take me. I haven’t any 
home. I did have a home, but the people moved away 
~ B br so lonesome. 

Uly (patting the cat) Poor Pussy! you may come along. 
(They walk om) iin . . 

Dog Bow-wow! Bow-wow! 

Bily Hist! I hear something in the bush. 

Dog Where are you going, Billy Bobtail? 

Billy I’m going out to seek my fortune. 

Dog May I go with you? 

Billy No-o. Whoever heard of anyone seeking his 
fortune with an old white dog tagging along at his heels. 
Your hair is dirty, too. 

Dog I was clean once, Billy. But now I haven’t any 
home. I am so lonesome! Please take me, Billy. 

Billy No, I won’t take you. (Billy walks on, but watches 
the dog%who walks toward the river.) 

Billy What if he should jump into the river and drown 
himself. I’dfeelsosad. I think I will take him. (Whistles 
to the dog.) You may come along, old dog. One more 
doesn’t make much difference. 


Dog (follows) Bow-wow! Bow-wow! 

Cow Moo-00! Moo-oo! 

Bily Hist! I hear something in the brush. (Ali stop 
to listen.) 

Cow Moo-oo! Moo-oo! Where are you going, Billy 
Bobtail? 


Billy I’m going out to seek my fortune. 

Cow May I go with you, Billy? 

Billy No-o. Whoever heard of anyone seeking his 
fortune with a cow tagging at his heels. 

Cow Oh, please take me, Billy! 

Billy I can’t take you. I have all these animals to 
take care of and I haven’t anything for myself. 

Cow Oh, please take me, Billy! They have taken away 
my little calffand I’m so lonesome. 
(Continued on page 326) 


















LEYS 
WATER COLORS 


HE first year of water color work is a critical one in the education 

of small children. The impressions gained at this period influ- 

ence a child’s color perception through all his career. For this reason 

the importance of true color values in first grade teaching cannot be 
over-estimated. 


BRADLEY’S STANDARD WATER COLORS are noted for their 
true color values and their perfect adaptability to all grades of | 
school work. | 
























The B-I Water Color Box is more extensively used in 
schools than any other assortment of water colors. A 
careful test will convince any teacher of its superiority. 





The Bradley Catalogue illustrates and describes 
art materials for every need. Sent free on request. ] 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston |. New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: THOMAS CHARLES CO.,Agts. Kansas City: HOOVER BROS., Agts. 





Billie Bobtail 


(Continued from page $24) 


Billy There it is again. Well, come along, one more 
doesn’t make much difference. (AW walk along.) 

Goat Baa-baa! 

Billy Hist! I hear something. 

Goat Baa-baa. Where are you going, Billy Bobtail? 

Billy I’m going out to seek my fortune. 

Goat May I go with you? 

Billy No-o. Whoever heard of anyone seeking his 
fortune with a goat tagging along at his heels. 

Goat Please take me, Billy. My little master beats 
me and I feel so sad. 

Billy It seems that every one has trouble. 
along, one more doesn’t. make much difference. 
walk on.) 

Cock Cock-a-doo-dle-doo! Cock-a-doo-dle-doo! 

Billy Hist! I hear something in the brush. 

Cock Where are you going, Billy Bobtail? 

Bily I’m going out to seek my fortune. 

Cock May I go with you? 

Billy No-o-o. Whoever heard of anyone seeking his 
fortune with a cock tagging along at his heels. 

Cock Oh, please take me, Billy! I heard the cook say 
that she was going to make soup of me to-morrow and I 
feel so sad. 

Billy Oh, dear! I cannot bear to see that pretty head 
come off. Well, come along, one more doesn’t make much 
difference. 

Cock Cock-a-doo-dle-doo! Cock-a-doo-dle-doo! (All 
walk on. Soon a pig runs between Billy’s legs.) 

Billy Hist! What is that? 

Pig Ouf, ouf! Where are you going, Billy Bobtail? 

Billy I’m going out to seek my fortune. 

Pig May I go with you? 


Well, come 
(All 


Billy No-o. Whoever heard of anyone seeking his 
fortune with a pig tagging along at his heels. 


Pig Oh, please take me, Billy! The butcher is going 
to kill me to-morrow and I feel so sad. 

Billy Oh, dear! I cannot bear the thoughts of that 
cruel knife. Well, come along, one more doesn’t make 
much difference. (All walk on.) 

Monkey Cha-cha-cha-cha. 

Billy Hist! What is that I hear? 

Monkey Where are you going, Billy Bobtail? 

Bily I’m going out to seek my fortune. 

Monkey May I go with you? 

Biliy No-o. Whoever heard of anyone seeking his 
fortune with a monkey tagging along at his heels. 

Monkey Please take me, Billy. My master nearly 
starved me, soI ran away. But how shall I make a living? 

Billy How have you been making a living? 

Monkey By collecting pennies, Billy. I’ll collect pen- 
nies for you, Billy. 

Billy Ha, ha, ha! You won’t have much to do. 

Monkey Please take me, Billy. 

Billy It seems that everyone has trouble. 
along. One more doesn’t make much difference. 
walk on.) 

Billy Now, friends, I wish you all to sit around me in 
a circle. I have something to say to you. We must go 
through this deep forest. It is dark in there. Don’t be 
afraid if we meet a goblin, for I’ll whistle and I’ll throw 
stones to frighten him away. 

Cat I can mew and I can scratch. I’ll help you, Billy. 

Dog 1 can bark and I can bite. I’ll help you, Billy. 

Cow I can moo and I can kick. I’ll help you, Billy. 

Goat I can baa andI can butt. I’ll help you, Billy. 

Cock I can crow and I can peck. I’ll help you, Billy. 

Pig Ican squeal andI can bite. I’ll help you, Billy. 

Monkey Cha, cha, cha! I’ll collect the pennies, Billy. 


Well, come 
(All 
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Billy Isee that Iam not without friends now. Let us 
go on. (All walk on.) 

Goblin Gr-r-r-r! Gr-r-r-r! 

Billy That’s the Goblin. All ready! (Goblin runs in 
at them. They all chase him, each one making his noise. 
Finally they frighten him so that he runs away.) 

Billy Ha, ha, ha, ha! He’ll never trouble us again. 

White Cat Oh, Billy! I see a little white house over 
there. Let’s go over to see who lives in it. 

Dog No sir! Maybe that is where the goblin lives. 

White Cat Well, I can walk on my cushioned toes 
without making a noise. I’ll go over and take a peep. 

All Yes, yes! (White Cat goes.) 

White Cat Oh, Billy! That is the nicest little house 
that I ever saw.. There is a nice little white bed in it, 
white chairs in it and white curtains on the windows, 
That should be your home. 

Billy Who lives there? 

White Cat No one but a black cat. She says that the 
people moved away. She’d like to have us live there. 

Billy Let’s look over it. ‘ 

All Yes, yes! . 

(Billy goes into the house, then he comes out with the black 
cat.) 

Billy (claps his hands) This home is just what I want. 
And here is a garden. We'll all live here together. This 
is my fortune. 

(There is a little churn at one side of the house. The cow 
begins to churn.) 

Cow I’ll furnish the butter and cream. 

(The pig turns to the washtub that is at one side of the house 
and begins to wash.) 

Pig I’ll eat the scraps, but I’ll work for my board. 

Cow You eat tin cans, too, don’t you? 

Pig No-o. Who said that I eat tin cans? 

Cow Some one in the primary room. 

Cock No-o you are mistaken. It is the goat that eats 
tin cans. 

Billy Hist! I hear some one. 

(Brownies come out of the house and march around Billy.) 

Brownie Leader We welcome you to your new home, 
Billy. 


Billy Home and friends! 


Oh, such a fortune! 


Hist, hist, be still! on tiptoe now advance, 

We’ve come to have a merry Brownies’ dance, 

And we form a circle here, stepping lightly, for we fear 
We may waken all the sleepy world perchance, 

And we form a circle here, stepping lightly for we fear, 
We may waken all the sleepy world perchance. 


Oh, we’re as light as thistle-down — or dew, 

We’re Brownies of the Brownie band so true. 

And we dance the livelong night, 

Vanish with the morning light, 

Hiding safe from mortal vision and from you. 

And we dance the livelong night, 

Vanish with the morning light, 

Hiding safe from mortal vision and from you. 
(Brownies sing and dance and then they disappear. Just 
then the two cats find a piece of cheese.) 


Oh, see what I have found! 

You! You found that cheese, sir! 
I saw it first! 

No, I saw it first! 

I spoke first! 

Some one had to speak first! 

The cheese is mine! 

The cheese is mine, sir! 

How can you talk so? 


White Cat 
Black Cat 
White Cat 
Black Cat 
White Cat 
Black Cat 
White Cat 
White Cat 
Black Cat 
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White Cat Because it is so! 

Monkey The cheese belongs to both 
of you. You both saw it at the same time. 

White Cat What shall we do? 

Black Cat There is only one piece. 

Monkey Make two pieces of it. Give 
it to me. I’ll break it for you. 

(Monkey brecks the cheese and gives each 
cai a piece.) 

White Cat His piece is larger than 


mine. 

Black Cat No, it is just the same 
size, sir. 

White Cat It is larger, I say. 

Monkey Give me the pieces. I’ll see. 
Yes, this one is larger. I’ll make them 
come out even, friends. (He bites first 
from one piece, then from the other.) Too 
large — too small — too large — too small. 

Poth Cats Stop sir, stop! 

Monkey What’s the matter, friends? 
What’s the matter? 

Cats Where is our cheese? 

Monkey I found that I had to eat it all. 

Cats All! 

Monkey Just to make the pieces come 
out even, friends, just to make them come 
out even. 

Billy Now be off with you! I hope 
that you have learned a lesson. But, 
hist! Isee some one coming. (Milkmaid 
comes along.) 

Monkey Is that a moving picture, 
Billy? 

Billy I'll see. (He sings.) 

Little maid, pretty maid, 
Whither goest thou? 


Milk Maid Down in the meadow, 
To milk my cow. 


- Billy May I go with thee? 


Milk Maid No, not now, 
When I send for thee, 
Then come thou. 


Billy Little maid, pretty maid, 
Cans’t thou brew and bake? 


Milk Maid Cookies and biscuit 
And good plum cake. 


Billy May I not taste them? 


Milk Maid No, not now, 
When ’tis dinner time, 
Then come thou. 


(She goes away.) 


Monkey You are invited out to dinner, 
Billy? 

Billy I think I am. 

All the animals at once May I go with 
you, Billy? 

Billy I'll think about it. But, hist! 
I hear some one again. 


(Fairies march in and dance and sing.) 


Oh, who is so merry, so merry, heigh-ho! 

As the light-hearted fairy, heigh-ho! 
heigh-ho! 

She dances and sings, 

To the sound of her wings, 

With a hey and a heigh and a ho! 


Oh, who is so merry, so airy, heigh-ho! 

As the light-headed fairy, heigh-ho! 
heigh-ho! 

Her nectar she sips, 

From the primrose’s lips, 

With a hey and a heigh and a ho! 


Oh, who is so merry, so merry, heigh-ho! 

As the light footed fairy, heigh-ho! 
heigh-ho! 

The night is her noon, 

And her sun is the moon, 

With a heigh and a hey and a ho! 


Fairy Leader We welcome you to the 
forest, Billy. 

Billy (claps hands) Thank you. Oh, 
such a fortune! You have danced for 
us. Now we would like to be sociable 
and dance for you. I wish the Brownies 
were here, too. 

Fairy Leader Call them, Billy. 

Billy How? R 

Fairy Leader Whistle. Billy. They will 
come. 


(Billy whistles and the Brownies scamper 
back again.) 


BillyT Now,ffriends, you have danced 
for us, so we will dance for you. * But 
what shall we dance? 

Dog Pop goes the Weasel! 

Billy No, that is not interesting. 

Cow Hey Diddle, Diddle! 

Billy No, that’s a jumping exercise. 
Let me think —I know. We will dance 
the minuet as people did in olden times. 

All Yes, yes! } _— 

Billy Mr. Black Cat, will you invite 
Miss Pig? 

Mr. Black Cat Mew, mew! (Walks 
over to Miss Pig, bows and says, “Mew, 
mewl”’) 

Miss Pig - Ouf, ouf! 

Billy Mr. Cock, will you invite Miss 
White Cat? 

Cock Cock-a-doo-dle-do! (Cock goes to 
invite the White Cat.) Cock-a-doo-dle-do! 
Cock-a-doo-dle-do! 

White Cat Mew, mew! (Takes the 
cock’s wing and they go to their places.) 

Billy Mr. Dog, will you invite Miss 
Cow? 

Mr. Dog Bow-wow! (He goes to Miss 
Cow) Bow-wow! Bow-wow! 

Miss Cow (bows and takes his arm). 
Moo, moo! Moo, moo! 

Billy Mr. Goat, will you invite Miss 
Monkey? 

Mr. Goat Baa, baa. (Invites Miss 
Monkey.) Baa, baa! Baa, baa! 

Miss Monkey Cha, cha, cha, cha! 

Billy I think that I’ll invite a fairy. 
Miss Fairy, will you dance with me? 
(Fairy bows and takes his arm. They dance 
the minuet.) 

Billy (at the cose of the minuet) Oh, 
such a fortune! 

Fairy Leader (bows to Billy) We have 
a class yell for you, Billy. 

Billy (claps hands) Oh, goody, goody! 
Let’s hear it. 


All_ Rah, rah, rah! 
Rail, rail, rail! 
Hur-rah, rah, rah! 
Billy Bobtail. 


Billy Oh, such a fortune! A home 
and true friends. And a home is a home 
be it ever so lowly. 

Monkey Yes, Billy, and a friend in 
need is a friend indeed. 

Billy That is very true. Oh, I am so 
happy! We are a large, happy family. 
Let us have a grand march. (All march 
in single file, Billy leading, followed by his 
animals, then the Brownies and next the 
Fairies.) 
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YOUR INTERESTS 
ARE 


OUR INTERESTS 


Tell us your problems by addressing our 
School service department. It is our 
keen desire to help you. Are you having 
difficulty in procuring materials? We 
will be glad to give you the names of 
dealers who will supply you. 











Are you doing real blackboard work? 
Do you know what the grade teacher 
can achieve by the use of White and 
Colored Chalk ? 











on 

crm GROSS 
AN-DU-SEPTIC 

DUSTLESS CRAYON 












SAY 


Send us your name and we will gladly 
mail you an interesting brochure on 
“What the Average Teacher May 
Accomplish in Blackboard Drawing.” 
For 50c we include a box of Colored 
Lecturers’ Square Sticks as illustrated. 





Yours to Serve, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. - 


81-83 Fulton St., NEW YORK 
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The Fairies’ Dance Air, “Juan y jagged Keen.” 
Words by Epw. Oxenrorp. (John with the grey jacket.) 


Ou 


ee Se ne Ae Cy ah ~ 
Allegretto Vivace cee cece = 


aie. 


Come, the fair-ies now are danc-ingGai-ly on the claddaghs* green;’Tis a sight the most entrancing E’er b 
, , . 2 : “ogy ’ - tals 
There while the moon is shin-ing,They will fro-lic-ing re-main,Cush-ag blos-soms deftl-y twia ion In a , "os -al 


Hap-py lit- tle peo - ple! Mer-ry lit- tle peo-ple! Hand in hand they’re gai-ly - ing 
Hap -py lit - tle peo - ple! Mer-ry lit- Ue peop-le! Yet, as they are oft de-sign-iog, 


Come! the Moonlight hours are flying; 
To the claddaghs let’s away, 
Unbelievers satisfying, 
On the claddaghs green! Fairies dance and play! 
Show your Bol-lan Vane!t Happy little people! 
Merry, little people! 
Faith in them shall be undying 
Ever and a day! 


Claddaghs — Meadows)}near a river. 


, Bollan{Vune — Mugwort, ja specific preventive 
of the evil influence of the fairies. 


(From Manx Songs.” {Published ‘by permission 
of Boosey & Co., 9 East 17th ’Street., New York. 
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In Far Japan 
(Continued from page 315) 


“You give them to her, then, little one,” 
said the Fisherman. 

Over the sands sped the little girl. 

“Here are your lovely wings!” she cried. 
“Fly back to your far-off home. But oh, 
please leave me something — just some 
little token — to keep for my very own!” 

“Listen,” cried the Moon Maid, as she 
fastened her filmy wings securely in place. 
“Spring rain on plum-blooms will always 
bring a memory of me. And where my 
tears have fallen here, by and by, on dark 
moonless nights, there will dance a host 
if sparkling fireflies. And when the Moon 
rises, to-night, look close. About it you 
will see a number of fleecy clouds. The 
littlest one of all, and the one closest to the 
Moon, I shall be. Remember!” 

Away, away, away she flew. The 
morning was full of music. It was as if 
the breath of plum-blooms had been put 
into words. 

That night, when the Moon rose, sure 
enough, among the clouds that attended 
her, was one of fleecy mist that held soft 
tints of rose and gold. 

It was the smallest of all, and it kept 
close to the great smiling Moon. In her 
heart one little maid of Japan knew it was 
the Moon Maid. 





Pleasure and Profit in the Long 
Vacation 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A TEACHER OF 
ENGLISH WHO EARNED $900.00 IN 
THREE MONTHS AND ENJOYED 
THE SENSATION 


Epitor’s Note It will probably not 
be news to our readers that many teachers 
spend their summer vacations in travel 
as representatives of educational pub- 
lishers and we feel sure that all will be 
interested in the following letter. 


My work with F. E. Compton & Com- 
pany last summer came about in a most 
natural way. 

I was sure that somewhere in my brain 
were cells long dormant that might be 
awakened to greater earning capacity — 
bring about a condition that would draw 
me out of my one-sided view of life — 
through a teacher’s glasses—and yet 
keep me in touch with my ideals of 
education. 

Then fate seemed to throw Anne 
Walker across my path. I was given a 
promotion and assigned to the English 
Department of one of our City Schools. 
Anne was a popular Writing teacher and 
also an object of envy to the whole 
faculty, for she was wearing a most 
prosperous air. 

Interest in what she had done became 
intense, and before long a Student’s Club 
made up of twenty of our strongest 
teachers was organized, and we were 
trained by Anne in the art of selling 

‘The New Student’s Reference Work.” 

It came to be the most natural thing 
‘n the world to spend from 8 A.M. to 2 P.M. 
in my field and return to our flat well- 
satisfied with life and the fact that in 
helping myself to a daily wage of from 
$15 to $20 I had also been the means of 
nelping others to something better. 


I returned to my schoolroom after a 
delightful summer on the lakes, with a 
wonderful store of new knowledge and 
experiences, and listen—a nice bank 
account, ready money for the purchase 
of Liberty Bonds and a new fall wardrobe. 
I had earned over $900 in my three months’ 
summer work. 

I have been a more sympathetic teacher, 
broader in my relationship to theparent, 
and more appreciative of the limited 
opportunity of the average child and his 
desire for knowledge. When vacation 
comes again I will be ready for the same 
interesting work. Yours very truly, 

ELIZABETH JAMES, 
Teacher of English. 


(Address of this teacher furnished upon request.) 











BEGIN at the Beginning and see that 
your pupils are supplied at the 
Beginning with Dixon’s Beginners, a 
pencil half an inch in diameter, and con- 
taining an extra large, soft, smooth lead. 

It was Froebel who said: “‘As the beginning 
gives a bias to the whole after development, so the 


early beginnings of education are of most impor- 
tance.” 


The generous importance of Dixon’s Baguaem 
Pencil will appeal to all teachers, whether they are 
interested in drawing or writing. It rests the 
tired hand of the child as well as being of great 
help to the teacher. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for samplés. Write for 
Sample No. 134-J. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


> JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
DOE Established 1827 














salaries under ideal working conditions. 


Orchestra 


PIANO VOICE 


501 Ohio Building 





PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


There is a constantly growing demand for Men and Women teachers of Public 
School Music and many responsible and lucrative positions are open to graduates 
of this course as supervisors or departmental teachers. These positions pay good 


The Columbia School of Music offers an excellent training for these places and assists their gtad- 
uates to secure positions through the School employment agency. 
he Course requires two years for graduation, but in many instances one year may be credited 
by sufficient teaching experience, music study, College or University work, and students are enabled 
a to graduate and secure their Diploma in one year. 
he — features of the course are Me 
n 


f thods and applied Psychology, Practice Teaching, 
ducting, Chorus, extended work in i , 


Harmony, Sight Reading and Ear Training. 
Nineteenth Year Opens September 10. 
Registration Week Begins September 3. 


Comprehensive and well defined courses in applied and theoretical music. 
VIOLIN 
Year book free upon request 


Address; COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
509 S. Wabash Avenue 


THEORY 


Chicago, Ill. 











C Ge Well > 





without drugs _ 





[ 


other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 


You can weigh exactly 
what you should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at fome. I KNOW it, for what I 
have done for 87,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are you too 
thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 
I want to pte ye to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 
My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, and 


your own hands a 


because lt appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 

You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 

e } , Walking Indigestion 

Dizziness ess 

Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
Colds 


Excess Flesh in any Incorrect 
part of body Poor Complexion 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve 
Neck or Arms Nervousness 
Round Shoulders Irritability 
Incorrect Standing Constipation 


Our Soldiers Have Done So— Why Not You? 


If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 
E my illustrated booklet showing 


wait — you may forget it. I will send you F 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when you’ learn how. 
When you learn to daily build your vitali 
giippe and cold have little effect upon you. 
ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! 


Have a good figure! Be 
happy! Enjoy life! Bea source of inspiration to your friends. In 


Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxi- 
Back i 








ty, disease germs, 
Be free from nagging 


Headache 


imilation 


cation 


you how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Miss Cocroft has surely been doing valuable war work. She is a nationally recognised 
authority on itioni: 





conditioning women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 
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Helps for the Arithmetic 


Teacher 
(Continued from page 293) 


knock down? What is the value of each? 
score? 

Say that each counts 3 and you knock down 3, your 
score (say to child) is 3 X 3 = 9, etc. When all have 
played have class add scores to make totals. a 

The class like this recitation best because it is a real game 
and they are really very ambitious to win from their 
opponents. There is real excitement and the class do 
not mind getting their tables even through the 12’s in 
this way. It is the best means of drill lesson that I have 
ever tried. 

ADELE UNDERWOOD, Critic Teacher, 
Sam Houston Normal Institute, 
Huntsville, Texas 


What is your 


A Grocery Store in a Rural School 
Three Primary Grades 


I teach three grades in a rural school. We are fortunate 
enough to have in our schoolroom a grocery store,. with 
counter in front, on which is placed a cash register, toy 
telephone and scales. The children are delighted when I 
tell them, “We are going to play store to-day.”’ In fact, 
they want to play every day and as I usually let one grade 
at a time use it, they play several days in the week. 

In the first grade, if it is the combinations to 10 I am 
teaching, I give each child the number of pennies that 
make that combination. Each one in turn goes to the 
store, says “Good morning,” to the dignified clerk, who 
speaks and inquires, “Something for you, to-day?” The 
child purchases two articles if it is the plus combination 
and only one if it is the less, then tells the class what he 
has done and writes the numbers on the boards. We dothis 
until each child has purchased something and has the 
combination firmly fixed in his mind. 

The store is very useful in teaching counting to be- 
ginners. They count the package by 2’s, 3’s, and 5’s. 
It also teaches them the pieces of money and how to use 
them. 

In second grade the more difficult combinations and 
simple problems are taught in the same way. Of course 
we use the different measurements, buying and selling 
sugar, molasses, flour. 

My third grade thoroughly enjoyed the multiplication 
table applied in playing store. This was quite an incentive 
for them to learn it, as they did not want to make a mistake 
in “giving change.” Two children in this grade found 
number work quite a task, problems especially they could 
not understand, until we would work them out in our 
store and then their little faces would light up and they 
would exclaim, “Oh, I see now, and it’s so easy!” 

I think the reason they like the grocery store recitation 
best of all is because it is “just play” to them and yet 
they can see how much it helps them in their daily life. 

M. McG. 
North Carolina 


Thrift Stamp Day Lesson 
Second Grade 


Friday is our Thrift Stamp day; that is the day we buy 
Thrift Stamps, and on that day the arithmetic lesson is 
carried on almost entirely without my aid. 

A store is arranged and store-keeper and clerks selected. 
Then articles for sale are placed on the table, including 
stamps to represent Thrift and War Stamps. Next a list 


is made of articles for sale and their respective prices 
and placed on the board where all can see. 
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Each child is provided with toy money and allowed to 
go to the store, purchase what he wishes, always taking 
a part of his change in Thrift Stamps. ‘Of course, the 
child must have in mind the cost of each article and spend 
his money with the thought of the stamp in mind; while 
the store-keeper and clerks are kept busy waiting on the 
customers and making change. 

I find it a good plan to change store-keepers often, as 
all are anxious for a chance to sell the goods. 

I think children like this kind of lesson none it 
becomes so real to them. Through this class period 
school is forgotten, and we have a busy, up-to-date store. 

It teaches them to spend according to their means 
and save pennies for Thrift Stamps; alsq gives drill on 
combinations, both in a/dition and subtraction, and 
rapidity in making change. While they are doing this 
they are very much ineterested and are enjoying them- 
selves, which I think is the secret of every good lesson. 

Jessie BELLE LITTLE, 
Roosevelt School, 
Warren, Ohio 





The Story of David 


(Continued from page $22) 


“Five and four are nine. “Four and five are nine,” 
he said. “Thank you, O so much!” Bidding her good 
evening, he set out for the palace saying. 


“8 and 1 are 9, 

and 8 are 9, 

and 2 are 9, 

and 7 are 9, 

6 and 3 are 9, 

3 and 6 are 9, 

5 and 4 are 9, 

4 and 5 are 9, 

Thou shalt dine with ladies fine, 

And a lord’s fair daughter shall be thine.” 


_ 


Non 


David went to the back door of the lord’s palace, but 
the youngest of the lord’s daughters heard his tinkling 
bells and took him right into the party hall. 

“What do you wish?” asked the lord kindly. 

“Work, if you please,” said David, looking very be- 
wildered. 

“Who are you and where did you come from?” he 
asked. 

Then, as the nine lovely daughters gathered around 
him to listen, David told his story and ended it by saying: 


“8 and 1 are 9, 
and 8 are 9, 
and 2 are 9, 
and 7 are 9, 

and 3 are 9, 

and 6 are 9, 

and 4 are 9, 

and 4 are 9, 

4 and 5 are 9, 

Thou shalt dine with ladies fine, 

And a lord’s fair daughter shall be thine.” 


ow a two aI 


“You are dining with ladies fine to-night,” said the lord; 
“and when you are older, you may have one of my 
daughters to help you build a home.” And David hoped 
it would be the youngest one. 

So after he had visited his father, David worked in 
the lord’s fields. And when he grew older he had a farm 
of his very own, and he and the youngest of the lord’s 
daughters lived happily ever after. 





A Letter to the Editor 


(In answer to A. K. O’B.’s letter) 


I have had some experience with slow and subnormal 
pupils and wonder if the same plan would not work with 
your foreign pupils. I find that all subnormal pupils with 
whom I have had to deal could learn if one went about 
teaching them in the right way. 

I once had a boy who had gone to school for three years 
without learning anything, and in fifteen months we 
succeeded in getting him ready for third grade. He had 
always been told that Ae was not smart and that he could 
not learn, and had been three years in the Primer. I 
talked to the children and got them to say, “John CAN 
learn,” instead of “John cannot learn”; then I had him 
get a new book. All of this encouraged him to make a 
trial and he found that he could learn. I had him in a 
class by himself and I believe that is the only way to teach 
retarded children. 

I now have among my pupils four children who are 
badly retarded in one subject. Although in third grade, 
three of them know nothing about phonics or reading 
and the other one has no comprehension of numbers. 
I put the ones who cannot read into Primers and hear them 
by themselves for five or ten minutes after the others 
have read. Every noon I keep them ten minutes after 
the rest of the children have gone and help them with 
phonics. I try the same method with the one who does 
not understand numbers. These children are not making 
any remarkable progress, but are slowly and surely im- 
proving. It takes infinite patience and perseverance, but 
there is a satisfaction in helping these poor little darkened 
minds that makes it seem well worth while to do the 
extra work. 

I always go back over all the work they have ever had 
and try to get them to understand one step before the 
next one is attempted. Have these children had a physical 
examination? You know quite often it is found that 
retarded children are suffering from some physical ailment 
that can be easily corrected. 

“John” had adenoids, which prevented his learning 
when he first started to school and after they had been 
removed he could have learned if anyone had taken the 
pains to start him. 

I should be very glad to know how you get along with 
these people and what methods you find most successful 
in teaching them. 

FLORENCE DOUBET, 
Hampton, Iowa 





Uses for Old Postcards 
Frieda M. Heath 


Postcards are easily procured. Almost anyone can 
obtain many old ones from friends who no longer care 
for them. Also they are stiff and donot require mounting, 
although this may be done. 

I find my beginners are very happy merely looking at 
pictures on postcards. Any kind of pictures almost, 
they like to look at, but postcards of the right kind are 
easily handled and not easily bent. 

I often cut cards having on them some object (land- 
scapes are not so good) into pieces and allow the children 
to put them together; then write sentences about the 
object or name objects in a picture. 

Allow them to cut out objects on cards, mount and 
write names below. 

Many cards are available for coloring. Many cards 
have little scenes about which a short story of three or 
four sentences may be written. 

Cards with the right kind of pictures can be used for 
siudy and then for oral story-telling. 
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FIFTEEN 
MIESSNERS FOR THE 
SCHOOLS OF DALLAS! 


First they ordered one and tried it out. The 
result was the above telegram which came a 
week later. Fifteen Miessners in all! And 
that’s only one instance of how big this remark- 
able little piano has made good. 


The Miessner Piano 


An Innovation in Piano Building 


PpROM east, west, north, south, orders—and congrat- 

ulations—pour in in recognition of the wonderful 
merits of this “Little Piano With a Big Tone.” For 
within this small artistically proportioned case, stand- 
ing only 3 feet 7 inches high, teachers and directors 
of music have discovered a volume and purity of tone 
almost inconceivable. 


When the first chord is struck it fairly amazes them. 
They can hardly believe that such a full, sweet, reso- 
nant tone can come from such a small piano. And 
that tone stays even through hard usage—the Miessner 
method of construction insures excellent tone-keeping 
quality. 


Ideal for Schools 


Teachers of music are loud in their praise of the little Miessner. 
They sit at the piano, look right over the top and direct the 
singing. Students like it, too. They take more interest in the 
music period —and they learn more. 


Factory-to=-Schoolroom Selling Plan 


Our plan puts this piano in your school at the lowest possible 
cost. No dealer’s profits to pay—no costly selling plan. We 
ship direct to you from factory, at half the price of the usual 
sized upright. Ten days’ free trial before you actually buy it or 
pay a cent of its cost. 


Write to-day for illustrated 
Il6-page catalog for details 
of our selling plan. 


JACKSON PIANO CO.,’ 


126 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago Office, 418 Fine Arts Bldg. 
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Talking Together 


Editor’s Page 


Address Editor, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Campaign for Better Salaries 


We Get What We Pay For 


The salary of the new superintendent of schools in 
Chicago is $18,000. He gets 50 per cent more than his 
predecessor. A schoolmaster with a weekly pay envelope 
of $345! 

What ails Chicago? asks the country, as it did a few 
years ago when the same city elected a woman to head 
its scheol system. What has blown the windy City 
into this field of wild money-spending? Has the city 
found a superintendent so far superior to all other edu- 
cators? 

No. . Chicago simply thinks the job is worth 
the money, feels that the man who directs the education 
of its 300,000 future citizens holds a supremely respon- 
sible position. Chicago is investing, paying a huge pre- 
mium for good citizenship insurance. Eighteen thou- 
sand a year is Chicago’s answer to the cry for “ Americani- 
zation.” 

Chicage believes in preparedness—for peace. Chil- 
dren whe are well educated, soundly trained, taught by 
well-paid instructors, will make citizens who will keep 
Chicago safe for democracy that is the Middle 
Western theory. And Chicago is ready to pay for it; 
she does not expect to get something for nothing. She 
pays her teachers, as well as her superintendent, salaries 
worthy of responsible positions. 

In this particular Chicago and other Middle Western 
cities and towns have discarded the “educational stan- 
dards” of the supposedly more advanced East. 

For the educational standards of the East, especially 
of New England, are ultra-conservative in the matter 
of salaries. If prices of necessities go up, among the 
last te have their wages increased should be teachers — 
that has been (and is) the New England theory. Teachers 
are net organized; their demands may be put off; they 
have easy jebs; they can wait. 

@n earlier occasions they have waited. The occu- 
pational fields then open to women were fewer. But 
teachers are not waiting now. Newton lost 20 per 
cent ef its teaching force last year; they found better 
places eutside the “high’’ — but low paid— profession. 

Normal Schools are supported by the State to train 
teachers. Since 1917 Normal School attendance in Massa- 
chusetts has fallen off 27 per cent. After training two 
or three years, young women find that they have trained 
for pesitions which do not pay as much as other positions 
which they might have trained for in three months. This 
explains why girls who actually graduated from Normal 
Schools last year did not go into teaching. They could 
get better pay as filing clerks. 

The city of Holyoke provided a $200 annual bonus 
for teachers through the war and for one year afterward. 
Such munificence gave Holyoke fame throughout the East 

it contrasted so sharply with what other com- 
munities were not doing. 

Since 1913 food prices have gone up 85 per cent, cloth- 
ing 106 per cent and futl 53 per cent, according to Federal 
statistics. Teachers’ salaries have gone up 12 per cent. 

It is comparatively easy to get cities to vote for new 
school buildings. (Real estate owners, building con- 
tractors and architects are sometimes interested.) But 
when the suggestion to give teachers more pay is made 


no one is interested —except the treasury watch-dog 
Cities take pride in fine school buildings. Whoevi: 
heard a city boasting that it had paid teachers salaries 
worthy of their responsibility? (Bricks vs. brains.) 

Cities pay for fire departments as insurance agains' 
conflagration. When a fire sweeps the city the depar'- 
ment is not blamed. The city blames itself for not havi 
better equipment and more firemen. 

Public schools are insurance against another sort 
conflagration — but not schools manned by teachers 
who are discouraged, disheartened, resentful becau 
they are trying to live on pre-war salaries. 

The public school teacher is the only person who c: 
show American children from different homes and different 
neighborhoods how to get along together. Americ: 
teachers hold in their keeping the destinies of the United 
States for the next twenty years. 

But what public leader ever made better pay for teachers 
his issue? When has a leader in the Legislature been 
put on the Committee on Education? In New Eagland, 
with all its educational traditions, there is at present 
scarcely anything that could be called educational pub! 
sentiment. 

Now, however, the country is crying for “America 
zation”? —and is ready to pay for it. The schools ; 
the Americanizing plants. — Boston Globe. 


Pay Teachers’ More 


Education — good substantial education — is 1 
important than any other thing in the world. We shou 
hold ourselves up to scorn and contempt for the way 
underpay teachers compared to ticket collectors on t 
Elevated and steamfitters at Ayer. Yet whenever t! 
comparison is made by a Boston newspaper about American 
workmen and teachers, the former or their friends rise 
up to smite the newspaper for inaccuracy or imjustice 
and the school teacher goes on her way without imcrea 
of sympathy or salary. 

Won’t you publish a French comparison? A Fren 
apartment house janitor (concierge) can’t have any 
friends here or anywhere to make trouble fer yor 
Here is what the Figaro says: 

The (French) High School Journal puts im parallel 
columns the wages and budget relative to the living ex- 
penses of janitors in the high school at Lyon, aad of pro- 
fessors in the same high school in charge of classes as hig! 
as the sixth. 

The wages of janitors comprise one hundred and fou 
dollars ($104) a month, all in all, therefore one thousan: 
two hundred and forty-eight dollars ($1248) a year; bu 
the budget includes in addition lodging, heat, light and by 
the sale to the pupils of small objects notable profits ar 
realized. 

The professor is neither lodged, given heat, nor light 
he cannot make a single business transaction and hi 
maximum salary consists of one thousand two hundre: 
and forty-four dollars ($1244) a year. If one takes awa’ 
(at the least) two hundred and forty dollars ($240) fo 
lodging, heat and light, the janitor’s salary is $240 large: 
than the teacher’s salary. 

Jacques Amyot, in the sixteenth century, was a servin 
(Continued on page 334) 
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EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture phy a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-14, Chicago 


PHOTOPLATS WANTED 


rices paid. You can write them. We show 
* fee. Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-21 , Chicago. 








TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
North Chicago Hospital 
(Accredited) 


Ot‘ers 3 year course in practical and theoretical work 
to voung women above 19 years — Requirements: good 
he.!th; one year high school credit. Separate nurses’ 
home, monthly allowance — Address Superintendent 
Ip. A Euman, R. N., 2551 N. Clark St., Chicago. Ill. 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of school, Samples free 
Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 209, Dover, Ohio 


ATTENTION, TEACHERS! 


| teach PENMANSHIP BY MAIL. Thirty years’ 
experience. Practical Course. Careful Instructions 
Pen-written Copies. Special Offer.. Write NOW. 


C. &. PRENGE, 130 West 104th Street, New York 











WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 

Theoretical and .practical class work throughout. All 

departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 

allowanee each month. For further information write, 

Supt. Nursing Sehool, 2449 eu Bivd,, ee i. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Three year course preparatory instruc- 
tion. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years 
High Schoo] work. For information 


apply te 
MI8S M. H. MACKENZIE, 
Box 32 
Training Schoel, - Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chicage 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Accredited by Tinois State Department of Registration 
and Edueation. Offers a three year course in nursing to 
women between 19 and 35. Minimum educational 
Tequirement, two years High School. 

For infermation address 


Eliza C. Glenn, 149 W. Superior St., Chicago, III. 


FOR BUSY WORK 


ALPHABET CARDS 


Put up in envelope, containing sufficient when 
cut geass for 250 cards, each about three-fourths of 
mch square, printed on both sides, 500 letters, 

on eae cardboard, assorted colors. 


Price, 15 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
































The Star Party 


When mother says the last good-night 
(After the stories, prayers, and kisses), 
She snaps off the electric light, 
And as she goes she never misses 
Pushing the window-shades up high, 
So I can look from where I lie 
Into the dark gray evening sky. 


And then the stars come out to play — 

First one or two before the others, 
Then, quicker than it takes to say, 

Some little sisters with their brothers. 
Troops of them follow, thick and fast, 
Until the number is so vast 
I give up counting them at last. 


Their dancing is a pretty sight, 

The little stars are all on tiptoe 
Twinkling away with all their might; 

I love to see them jump and skip so. 
They always play a merry game 
Like hide-and-seek. That’s not the name, 
Of course, but still it seems the same. 


I never know how late they stay; 
Tis nice they do not have to hurry, 

Because they sleep all through the day 
And in the evening needn’t worry. 

But while the fun is at its height 

My eyes keep shutting up so tight 

I have to bid them all good-night. 

Estelle M. Hurll 





Costumes for School Plays 


Here are some facts that will place you 
on the right road to Costume satisfaction. 

With many years of experience, it 
might be interesting to know that Fritz 
Schoultz & Company, 58 W. Lake St. 
Chicago, have in stock 32,000 complete 
costumes which cover every period from 
the Stone Age to Modern. Their stock 
of Medieval costumes is unusually com- 
plete, as most plays given by schools are 
of this period, taking, for instance, the 
plays of Shakespeare. They have sup- 
plied as many as ten complete sets of 
costumes of “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
all at one time for as many schools. 

If your play is correctly costumed, so 
that when the curtain rises you have a 
perfectly dressed cast of best materials 
and correct harmony of colors, giving 
altogether an effect which immediately 
impresses the audience, you will find that 
a large part of the fight is won. 

When in need of things of this kind 
be sure and address them; they are ready 
to offer a discount to schools. 





Wanted by Government — 
Teachers 


The tremendous work of war recon- 
struction has opened up hundreds of 
permanent clerical positions at Washing- 
ton, D. C., to women. One department 
needs 4500 by July 1. These include 
many wonderful opportunities for teachers 
at $90 to $150 a month. 

We advise all readers who are interested 
to immediately write to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. E222, Rochester, N. Y., 
for full list of United States Government 
age now open to you and for free 

k describing these positions. 


HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 


Run-down, Weak and Nervous — 
Made Strong by Vinol 


For the benefit of school teachers and 
girls who overwork and get into highly 
nervous, weak and run-down condition, we 
publish this letter from Dorris Coplier, of 
Fort Worth, Tex.— “I go to the high 
school and take music lessons, and became 
run-down, weak and very nervous, so I 
could not do anything. I would shake 
all over and could have screamed at times, 
and was really unfit to keep on with y 
studies. Mother purchased a bottle 

Vinol for me and within a week I was het 
ter, and in two weeks I had gained five 
pounds and felt fine.” ) 

It is the curative strengthening ele- 
ments of beef and cod liver peptones, 
aided by the blood-making, revitalizing 
effect of iron and manganese peptonates 
and glycerophosphates, contained in Vinol, 
which made it so successful in building up 
health and strength and overcoming 
the nervous condition of Miss Coplier, 
and we ask every school teacher er school 
girl who is in a like condition to try Vinol, 
on their druggist’s guarantee te return 
their money if it fails to benefit. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. Trial Sample Free. 

Chester Kent & Co.., Mass 
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‘Cultivate 


Paw 5 


Your 
‘|| Beauty 
) ¢- , 











ic eye pretty 

brow 1d lashes, graceful ck —? 

und luxuriant hair, attrac 

tive ha mfortable feet. You 

can remove wrinkles, lines pim- a 

ples, blackheads, strengthen sag 

ging facial muscles— have comfortable feet, all throug 

following our simple directions Thou und ve done s 

No drugs, no waste of time. No big expense and quick 
results. Send for latest free booklet containing many 


beauty hints and all about the wonderful werk accom- 
plished by the 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept.19 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Werk) 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 
A Kindergarten Normal School 
On Chicago’s Lake Front 


SUMMER SCHOOL — June 24 to August 2 


Pom + 2 years. 3 Departments—I. KINDERGAR- 
TE II. PRIMARY. III. PLAYGROUND. Fine 
equipment. ss Faculty. 
Registrar. Dept. B 


616-22 South Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 


lilinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. Offers a broad training to women 
interested in the nursing profession and allied forms of 
public service. Length of course, three years. Theo- 
retical training based on standard curriculum for train- 
ing schools for nurses. Practical experience in Cook 
County Hospital, 2500 beds. Requirements for enroll- 
ment: physical fitness, full High School credit or its 
educational a Minimum age 20 years, maxi- 
mum age 35 ye: 

School eniee : and application blanks will be sent on 
application to the 


Superintendent of Nurses 





Accredited Write 








509 S. Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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For Better Salaries 
(Continued from page 332) 


boy before he became teacher of Greek and Latin. In 
the twentieth century it would have been to his interest 
not to change his calling. 

Surely the sermon is one which it is the duty of all of 
us to preach. Teachers are valuable human beings and 
entitled to better wages.— Richard W. Hale in Boston 
Herald 


Warning by Teachers 


So many obstacles are being put in the way of the bill 
to raise the salaries of all public school teachers the 
teachers of Pittsburgh have seen fit to issue what amounts 
to an ultimatum. They can’t afford to stay in the service, 
they say, at the prevailing rate of pay, and unless the bill 
is speedily carried, the city will lose at least one-third of 
its teaching staff. There will be no collective action, 
the head of the teacher’s federation is careful to explain, 
but individuals will take the course that seems best to 
them. — Boston Transcript 


A Serious Question Now Before the State 
Legislature of New York 


The demand for increased salaries for public school 
teachers has passed the stage of a mere question of justice 
and fairness and become an acute issue of supply and 
demand. The schools are unquestionably suffering from 
a serious shortage of teachers, and salary schedules which 
fail to attract and hold desirable teachers need no further 
argument to justify their increase. 

On the other hand, legislation which proposes a man- 
datory increase of from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 in the 
annual budget of the city challenges careful scrutiny 
and investigation from public officials and taxpayers. 
It goes without saying that there is no branch of com- 
munity service which is more important than the public 
schools, and none in which the city’s investment should 
yield a richer return, but for this very reason the huge 
expenditure should be impartially scrutinized and every 
item should be required to justify itself in value received 
by the city. 

Viewing the matter from this standpoint, we must 
question every important factor in the problem. We 
cannot safely assume without proof that the principles 
underlying the old salary schedules afford a sound and 
fair basis on which to build new schedules. On the con- 
trary, a little examination of the present schedules must 
convince any impartial critic that the whole basis on which 
they are constructed is radically wrong. In no other 
branch of civil service do employees receive such auto- 
matic increases regardless of merit, and in no other branch 
is there such a wide difference between minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries of employees in the same group or division. 
In the elementary schools, for example, teachers who 
have taught sixteen years or more (and who in many 
cases have passed their maximum of efficiency) receive 
more than double the the salaries paid to new teachers, 
while in the high schools the salary paid at the end of 
thirteen years is nearly three times the salary of new 
teachers. It can hardly be maintained that the value 
of service rendered increases in these proportions; indeed, 
it is probable that most educators would agree that the 
services of the average teacher reach their maximum 
value within eight years. All of the bills now before the 
Legislature, however, propose to continue (and even in- 
crease) this large difference between minimum and maximum 
salaries, and the most important measure proposes at 
the same time that the maximum salary shall be reached 
in ten years instead of sixteen years. 

Granting that the maximum salaries should be reached 
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in ten years (if not earlier) the larger increases proposed 
in these maximum salaries can hardly be justified. The 
fact that the initial salaries for new teachers are too low 
and must be materially increased is, of itself, no reason 
whatever for a corresponding increase in the maximum 
salaries. The crying need of the schools is for salar'es 
which will prove attractive to desirable teachers and 
draw new blood into the system. This object will not 
be attained by offering higher salaries at the end of six- 
teen years or even at the end of ten years. The younger 
teachers cannot live on expectations. The cost of food 
and clothing is no respecter of salary schedules. Room 
rent, car fares and all of the thousand and one demands 
incidental to a teacher’s position will not wait for annual 
increments. Moreover, no teacher can do her best work 
and maintain an enthusiastic and inspiring spirit in the 
classroom if harassed by anxiety in regard to her personal 
expenses. The first and most important requisite of any 
new schedules, therefore, is that the initial salaries must 
be high enough to provide a reasonable living wage and 
to compare favorably with salaries obtainable in other 
occupations. 

The evil effects of the equal pay law of 1912 are becom- 
ing increasingly manifest. This law did not alter the 
salaries of men teachers then in the system, but its prac- 
tical effect was to almost completely shut off the supply 
of new men teachers. The principle of equal pay for 
equal work is unquestionably sound, but the equal pay 
law assumes that work of women and men teachers is 
equal, while experience shows that it is not equal. The 
very fact that it is generally conceded that a reasonable 
proportion of men teachers is necessary for the best in- 
terests of the schools is of itself an admission that men 
teachers contribute something which the women teachers 
do not contribute. Any new salary schedules, therefore 
should not only be calculated to attract and hold new 
women teachers, but should also provide attractive salaries 
for men teachers. If it is not deemed desirable to pro- 
vide separate salary schedules for men, then the posi- 
tions for which men teachers are desirable should be care- 
fully segregated and the salaries for those positions 
should be fixed with a special view to attracting and hold- 
ing desirable men teachers. 

While the proposed new schedules go far to meet the 
imperative requirement for an increase of initial salaries 
a cursory examination will reveal the fact that their prin- 
cipal effect would be a large advance of the salaries of 
the older teachers already in the service. This increase 
of the salaries of the older teachers would have little or 
no effect upon the supply of new teachers for the school 
system and must, therefore, be considered on its merits 
quite aside from this requirement. If the present maximum 
salaries were to be reached as proposed in the tenth year 
instead of in the sixteenth, that of itself would provide a 
large advance for an important group of teachers, increas- 
ing the tenth year salaries in the elementary schools from 
$1,140 to $1,500, and from $1,340 to $1,820, and in the 
high schools from $2,200 to $2,650. 

It is proposed, however, not only that the maximum 
salaries shall be reached in the tenth year but that these 
maximum salaries shall be increased from $1,500 to 
$2,200 for the first six grades, from $1,820 to $2,500 tor 
the seventh and eighth grades and from $2,650 to $3,250 
for the high schools. Such salaries are quite unheard 
of in any school system in the world. They will be de- 
fended on the ground of the greatly increased cost of living, 
but it is by no means certain that the present leve! of 
prices will be so permanent as to justify legislation fixing 
salaries on this basis for the future. They will be de- 
fended also on the ground that desirable men teachers 
cannot be secured for less, but this may be met by fixing 
higher salaries for positions for which men teachers are 
required. There can be little doubt that mininum 
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salaries of $1,000 or $1,200, and the maximum 
salaries of not over $1,800 would provide 
an ample supply of women teachers or the 
elementary schools, or that for the high 
schools a minimum of $1,250 with the present 
maximum of $2,650 would be quite sufficient. 

With the liberal pension now provided for 
public school teachers, there is less reason 
than heretofore for increasing the salaries of 
the older teachers, since they are now relieved 
of the necessity of making provision for their 
declining years from their own savings. This 
pension is automatically increased by any 
increase in the maximum salary, so that the 
proposed schedules would also add millions 
of dollars to the city’s obligations to the 
teachers’ retirement fund. 

It is imperative, in the interests of the 
schools, that the inadequate minimum salaries 
should be materially increased, but the bills 
now before the Legislature at Albany are a 
palpable attempt to use this demand as a 
cloak for large increases in maximum salaries 
which cannot be defended on their own 
merits.—William G. Willcox, in New York 
Times 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 


than your Teeth, and with as much rity. Don’t 
let your Eyes or dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
cated. Since Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearin 
glasses — or who use their eyes constantly — will fin 
great relief in Murine applications. 

In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal Conditions. Murine does not smart —is sooth- 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 
supplies you with Murine. 


———— SS 


Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the U.S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of positions are to be filled at from 
$1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. E220, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 





Most Effective and Economical 
An expert pharmacist says that the 


best treatment he knows of for those], 


whose blood is poor, nerves are weak, 
livers torpid, or whose systems are gen- 
erally run down, is: Hood’s_ Sar- 
saparilla before eating, Peptiron after 
eating, and Hood’s Pills as necessary. 

The ingredients of these medicines 
are indicated, he says, in most cases of 
blood impurities, nervousness, paleness 
and constipation. They are put up 
for physicians, who prescribe them every 
day, in preparations whose formulas 
are similar to those of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, Peptiron and Hood’s Pills, but 
these already prepared medicines so 
combine them as to be the most effective 
and economical preparations in which 
to take them. 








A Continuation School of a Large 


Industrial Concern 


The events of the last three years 
have served to emphasize the need for 
continuation schools to supplement the 
meager education of those whose cir- 
cumstances make it necessary to go to 
work before high school is reached, or, 
as is so often the case, before grammar 
school is finished. Hanicapped by this 
lack of the fundamentals of a common 
school education, such boys and girls 
usually advance but little in the business 
or industrial world and remain for life 
on the payroll at a figure but little in 
advance of that at which they start. 
In addition to the loss sustained by 
the individual thus handicapped the 
economic loss to society at large must 
be considered. 

Some of the most successful continua- 
tion schools are those maintained by 
large industrial concerns employing 
thousands of young people. Here those 
of meager education receive instruction 
for a definite period of time each week 
while working. 

In the continuation school maintained 
by Swift & Company, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, the courses provided 
are such that the boy or girl who has 
not completed the eighth grade may 
secure the equivalent of the grammar 
school work, while the more fortunate 
one who has completed eighth grade 
may get the equivalent of the Chicago 
two-year Commercial Course. 

It is the aim of the school to fit young 
people for lines of work for which they 
are best adapted, physically and men- 
tally; to recommend for promotion or 


transfer those who are capable; and 
to give training in the direct line of 
advanced office work and the subject 
matter taught is selected with these 
aims in view. 

In penmanship special attention is 
paid to development of a rapid legible 
hand in writing figures as well as words. 

Arithmetic is based on the various 
processes involved in records of all busi- 
ness transactions. 

Studies in English and Spelling are 
directed to correction of errors in cor- 
respondence and to development of 
ability to write letters. 

Organizations and management of de- 
partments are covered in lectures by 
experts in such work. 

A splendid library is maintained for 
research and general reading. 


Teachers Provided by the City 
of Chicago 

Swift & Company provide the class- 
rooms and entire equipment used, but 
the teaching force is furnished by the 
public school system of Chicago, and 
is under management of the Board of 
Education. 


BUILDS YOU UP 


THe RicHt Way—SpriInc MEDICINE 


THAT BEGINS AND Enps RIGHT 

So generally successful is Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla as a Spring medicine, and in 
ailments of the blood, stomach, liver 
and kidneys, that it may be said to give 
universal satisfaction. It has been be- 
fore the public nearly fifty years, and 
has the largest sale of any sarsaparilla. 
It thoroughly renovates the’ blood, 
creates an appetite, tones the stomach, 
aids digestion, perfects assimilation, 
secures 100 per cent benefit of the food 
you eat. Get it to-day. 

















CLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG FREE 











CLASS PING 


Either pin iliustrated made with any Sietters 
and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel, 






Silver plate 20€ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterting >-¢ 

sliver, 352 ea. $3.50 doz. - 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 

728 Gastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


logues, Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 

‘ageants, Motion Songs. Illustrated Songs, Pantomime 
ys, Tableaux, Pantomimes, 

Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 


Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
ions.| New Patriotic Plays 
Entertainments, Ete 














For all ages and occas 








For 
Suloaoe War- Time Benefits 








The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization 


marks the difference between uniformly suc- 
cessful results in teaching Penmanship and 
indifferent, temporary results. Investigate a 
school system where the Palmer Method Plan 
has really been followed. You will want the 
same results in YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the 
first step in the right direction. Now is the 
time! 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Portland, Oregon 





LINCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, "ox 


Stupy 
in College, Theological, Law, Music, Business and Grad- 
uate Schools. Usual degrees granted, Box 239C, Chicago 





Com 


Li 
OF 


‘SCHOOL PLAYS 


—/ 


We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
mes our 














Home Stupy 


(27th Year) 
Courses for Elementary-Schoe! Teachers of Reading, Geography, 


Science, General Method, and 


(Div §2) 






in more than 40 other academic and 
correspondence. A] command 


Adds Ohe University of Chiragn 
Chicago, Illinois 
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A DIRECTORY OF: 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and 


schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 


*“*THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE 


RIGHT POSITION MEANS 





Telephone Connection 





erm —< 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


-@& Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Boston, 


THE TEACHER’S EXGHANGE % “20Boyston st. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





REGISTER NOW. 








It pays—to pay—to get—more pay. Register Now! 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (O-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Estaaslished 1855 














TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
people. We register only reli- 
able candidates. Services free 
to school officials. 





366 Fifth Ave.,. NEW YORK 
Between 34th and 35th Sts. 


Cuar_es W. Mutrorp, Prop. 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FREE RECISTRATION 








Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “sew yous 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 











GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS WANTED 


Whether you wish a position in the North, South, East or Teachers Necd 
West, write National to-day, and application blank will be tographaip applying for positions, We.can 
immediately sent, The National Teachers Agency has repre- i h you fifty photos, size 14 -2x2 1-4, glued 
sentatives and cooperating agenciesinall principalcitiesand | S2¢,periorated. for f0.4, Send vom willie wee 
is continually in touch with the best positions everywhere. ——- em guaraniee satisfaction. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Exeentive Offices, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


THE MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


covers the entire field west of the Mississippi and places teachers 
on one of the most liberal contracts. This agency commands 
the confidence of employing officers, conducts a strictly con- 
servative business, and is a member of the National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies, affiliated with the National Education 
Association. Write to-day for plans. 


laa C.. R. Scroggie, Proprietor . 









































40th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and natlonatis 
e 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


Private Versus Government 
Agencies 


Excerpt from an address delivered at Chicag), 
Feb. 25, 1919, by John Wayne Richards, 
Headmaster Lake Forest Academy, La/:e 
Forest, Illinois. 


If there is any field where the efforts of 
government paternalism in such respec's 
are as likely to go amiss as another, it is 
right in the educational field. We are 
still living on the earth and not in the 
pearly realm which exists only in the 
perfervid and foolish imagination of the 
Bolsheviki whose creed seems to be ex- 
pressed by the asinine formula “something 
for nothing for everybody.” ‘There is too 
much tendency on the part of some ‘o 
hope for the consummation of the Bol- 
shevik idea of Heaven before we cross 
the river Styx. Miracles of this kind 
cannot be wrought by legislative leger- 
demain. 


Keep Pouitics Out 


Some of the more optimistic may be 
taken in by the “blue sky” vision and 
think that Government control of agencies 
will prove an educational boon. The 
chances are that those in whose minds 
the scheme was fathered are not so much 
interested in that phase as they are in 
contemplation of an additional opportunity 
to afford more political jobs and thus to 
extend the party machine and to make 
politics more powerful. There is a great 
opportunity to do just that thing by 
placing teachers in positions through the 
party agency. Let us do our best to keep 
rotten politics out of our educational field. 


LABOR AGENCY UNSATISFACTORY 


Irrespective of the source of the idea, 
whether conceived in sincerity or hatched 
in the spirit of graft, it will not work out. 
We have seen how Government control 
has failed where the dealing was almost 
entirely with physical commodities. The 
foregoing statement needs no citation of 
cases to verify it. Furthermore, Govern- 
ment agencies for the handling of laborers 
and artisans have proven unsatisfactory. 
Right here in Chicago, in Madison Strect, 





The Teacher 
and the Agency 


“Whatever ye sow, the same shall 
ye also reap,” and what you put into 
your professional advancement, you 
will take out. You must pay for 
what you get. The first step in 
advancement is self-development, the 
fitting of one’s self for the better 
position. This depends altogether on 
yourself. The next step is to get 
into the exact position you want. 
This is not always so simple. There 
is always a position ready for you. 
Find it. But don’t try to do this 


thing that some one else can do better 
for you than you can do for yourself. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 


—_ 





the private labor agencies are running 
again, after having been closed by request, 
in order that the Government agencies 
might have a try at the game. If Govern- 
ment control in the foregoing respects has 
not worked out well, how can it succeed 
in ‘he intangible and indefinite phases 
con-erned- in securing teachers where the 
qua ities of mentality, personality, moral- 
ity, honesty, leadership, energy and ability 
ent-r in? Further, there would not be 
the powerful incentive, as in private 
age cies, to get the right man in the right 
pla 


RIVATE AGENCIES Dorinc Goop 
Work 


Let us hope that the good work that 
private agencies are now doing may not 
be interrupted. They have made a place 
for themselves by hard work; the men 
who have built them up by private enter- 
prise deserve the fruits of their labors; 
further, it is a pretty safe assumption that 
any institution of this kind which has 
grown through competition is justified in 
its existence. 





A Short History of Rome 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO AND 
CorrADO BARBAGALLO 


The Empire. From the Death of Cesar 
to the Fall of the Western Empire. 
44 B. C.—476 A. D. 


The most novel feature in the author’s 
method of exposition is that instead of 
that method being disruptive, as is the 
case in most books that attempt to cover 
in brief compass a vast subject, it is 
organic. This work does not contain a 
piecemeal account of wars, reforms, politi- 
cal crises, the progress of civilization and 
of culture, and the economic developments 
as isolated facts. On the contrary, the 
facts are brought into relationship, with 
the result that a well-rounded and organic 
impression is conveyed. It is the method 
which Ferrero pursued in his large work 
and to which in part that work owes its 
success. Published by G. P. Putnam’s 





THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 
{Oi TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Founded in 1897, by a School Superintendent, its recommendations give 
PERSONAL Service Worth Paying For, MAnNuat rece 



















Sons Company, New York. 





Wanted — Teachers to Learn 
Dress Designing 


Ail ambitious teachers should learn Dress 
Desizning, enabling them to design and 
make original clothes for themselves and 
friends at little cost and also to increase 
their salaries by teaching this important 
subject. You can just as well have six 
specially designed dresses for the price you 
now pay for two copied dresses. 

Large descriptive book, and sample fas- 
inating lessons, can be had,without charge, 
by writing to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
E856, Rechester, N. Y. Those interested 
should write before the preseni edition is 


Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


46 
The Call of the West” 
For Thousands of Teachers for Every Department, Rural to University. 
Good Salaries, Progressive Spirit, Unlimited Opportunities for Advance- 
ment. Write Immediately for Information and Enrollment Card. 


PACIFIC OFFICE: 

Portland, Ore. 

1312 Northwestern Bank Building 
Frank K. Welles, Mer. 
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ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.coLo 


WM. RUFFER, A.M., Manager 
The Educational Clearing House of the West 












The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


100 PER CENT MORE INCREASED SALARIES 


received by teachers we recommended this year thaa in any previous one. This is becaus¢ 
the most progressive Schools and Colleges in forty-two States and four Foreizn Countries used 
our Professional Service. Our seventh year of recommending only when asked 
to do so by employers. This is why our members are usually chosen. They are 
wanted. Write for **Stepping Upward’ today. No enrollment fee necessary. If you 
want a position in the best schools you must enroll with the Bureau to which the best schools 
come for teachers. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE AND BOND ASSOCIATION (lInc.) 
(675) SCARRITT BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Paul Yates, 624 Ss. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
WESTERN OFFICE: John D. Stout, 911 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: H. D. Yates, stahiman Bidg., Nashville, Tennessee 

















CLARK FORASINGLE FEE-YOUJOIN-ALL OFFICES 
TE AC ” ERS CHICAGO NEWYORK BALTIMCRE KANSAS CITY. MQ 
StemwayHat FLaTIRONBLOG. MuNsey BLOG. N.Y. Lire Bios. 


ST. PAUL CHATTANOOGA.TENN. SPOKANE WASH. 
AG 3 N of EXCHANGE BANK BLDG. TEMPLE COURT CnamserOr COMMERCE BLDG. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE 


28TH YR. 





THURSTON TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


SHORT CONTRACT 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
SALARIES ARE BETTER THAN EVEP 

Write for our Free Booklet — ‘‘How to Apply’’ 
E.R. NICHOLS, Ph.D Mor. 224 S. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


27th YEAR 








THE WAY TO = i Hi I Ss 74% @ O TEACHERS’ 
THE BEST) S} West Leke Street. Suite 205 AGEN C ¥ 
POSITIONS |DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 
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Dear Teacher: 


The coming year is one of great doubt and uncertainty 
in almost every direction. No one is prophet enough 
to predict just what course history is going to take in 
the next twelve months or what interests will predomi- 
nate in shaping our national life. Will the schools go 
on as they are now constituted, each town taking the same 
course and determining the wages and character of its 
teachers, or will the schools be gradually federalized, 
and the teachers receive professional salaries? Will the 
present alignment of grades continue or shall we break 
the old schools into fresh groups with a system of state 
universities at the head? No one knows. 

But amid all this doubt one fact is clear as daylight. 
The schools, however constituted, have a great and all- 
important task before them—to combat the insidious 
evil of Bolshevism by teaching the principles of good citizen- 
ship in season and out of season, as they never have been 
taught before, and by giving every child a good working 
command of the English language. To do this it may 
be necessary to simplify the course of study or reorganize 
the schools. If so, we ought not to hesitate to do both. 

These two subjects are all-important for the coming 
year and both Primary Epvucation and PopuLar Epv- 
CATOR will devote themselves to helping teachers in the 
task by every means in their power. 

Miss Leighton will continue her civics lessons in both 
magazines. Some of the results of the work done in the 
experiment stations maintained by the National Security 
League will be embodied in these lessons as well as methods 
tried successfully during the past year in various schools 
throughout the country. Miss Leighton has been asked 
to help revise the New York State Civics Syllabus, and 
she will be in a position to give teachers the very best 
possible advice. Of course, much of our work must still 
be in the nature of experiments for some time to come, 
but at least we all know what we are working for and 
the concerted and purposeful effort must count. 

Every school board and every superintendent of schools 
ought to see that his teachers have these lessons whether 
her personal salary enables her to get them for herself 
or not. 

As a part of the work in teaching citizenship there should 
be a real health crusade, which, in rural communities, 
can best center in the schools. Poputar Epucartor will 
publish a series of articles on Rural School Hygiene pre- 
pared by a man of large experience who knows what he 
is talking about. 

The extent of illiteracy in this country, revealed by 
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the draft, has surprised and alarmed us all. Evidentiy 
we must concentrate on English as well as Civics. And 
especially is this true in the Primary School. It is not 
enough to teach correct pronunciation and spelling. Our 
children must love their mother tongue and reverence 
it too greatly to abuse it by vulgar slang or careless enun- 
ciation. But how are we going to give them this fec!- 
ing with our large classes composed of all sorts and con- 
ditions? 

This, too, is going to be an experiment. For one thing, 
try teaching the old nursery rhymes and folk tales from 
the very kindergarten. Thus far most of our work in 
this direction has consisted of Mother Goose and Steven- 


_son’s “‘Child Garden of Verses.” Primary Epucaticn 


will suggest a wealth of material for teachers to u:e. 
Some of it will be illustrated by reproductions froin 
famous picture books and accompanied by old folk tunes 
or modern settings of the words. 

In Primary Epucartion, also, there will be a set of 
illustrated development lessons for the third grade on 
Robinson Crusoe, a story which always delights children, 
whatever their nationality, and which is a perfect speci- 
men of the English language at its best. 

In Poputar Epucator there will be a department 
every month devoted to all sorts of plans for making the 
English teaching more effective in all grades and the 
more freely all our readers contribute to this department 
the better we shall be pleased. 

There will also be suggestions for making the teach- 
ing of History a better influence than it has evidently 
proved in the past. ‘ 

We have many other plans for both magazines, but 
these, we believe, are the most important and ought to 
be so in the eyes of every teacher. Some of the other plans 
may be briefly mentioned. A set of Seat Work Exercises 
for first and second grades with a weekly program pre- 
pared by a normal school teacher will run through the 
year in Primary Epvucation. So will also two pages 
of outlines, prepared by Miss Ruth Ashe, which may 
serve as patterns for sand table scenes, miniature theatres 
or poster pictures. Each set illustrates a story used in 
primary grades throughout the country. A set of English 
Nursery rhymes with music and an illustration in out- 
line to be colored, will furnish booklet pages for the 
year. 

The Arithmetic department, with its problem for each 
month, will continue. 

PopuLarR Epucator will continue the Parent-Teacher 
Club and will have several features of special interest to 
rural teachers, which we cannot now describe more fully. 








A Representative Wanted for PRIMARY EDUCATION & POPULAR EDUCATOR 


Who is better able to talk PRIMARY EDUCATION and POPULAR EDUCATOR ? 
than a subscriber of PRIMARY EDUCATION or POPULAR EDUCATOR «e 


YOU CAN REPRESENT US IN COUNTY OR OTHER UNIT 


of territory for 1919, or permanently, if you make good taking orders for Primary 
EpucaTION and PopuLar Epucator with well selected and attractive combinations 


This is an opportunity for the ambitious, energetic teacher to earn extra money outside of school hours as wel! as 
during the vacation months at Summer Schools and Summer Institutes. You should write now and have your 


territory assigned to you. Address office nearest to you. 


NEW YORK 
18 E. 17th Street 


CHICAGO 
2457 Prairie Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO 
717 Market Street 


BOSTON 
50 Bromfield Street 
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The Agency 
and the Teacher 


Secure the services of the Teachers’ 
Agency of your choice. 

We vouch for the reliability of 
every Agency listed in PRIMARY 
EpucaTION and PopuLAR EDUCATOR. 

Boards of Education have learned 
by years of experience that through 
reliable Agencies they can secure 
most satisfactory teachers and the 
Agencies are always able to place 
those teacners who are capable o! 
filling the better positions. 

The Teachers’ Agency is a legiti- 
mate and helpful institution. Pat- 
ronize it — if you wish advancement. 











A Beautiful Piece of Printing 
Dixon’s New Booklet 


We know of no better way to present 
the new catalogue of the Dixon School 
Line of Pencils, Erasers, Crayons and 
Penholders than to print the preface as 
follows: 

“The Dixon School Line, as set forth 
in the following pages, is the result of a 
steady growth, covering many years. It 
is the achievement of our specially or- 
ganized School Department, which has 
been maintained by us for more than 
a quarter of a century. 

“Superintendents and Principals, Pri- 
mary, Drawing, Penmanship and Com- 
mercial Teachers have shared in the 
making of the Dixon School Line. We 
may say, therefore, that the Dixon 
School Line is in a true sense the product 
of our Model Pencil Factory and Equip- 
ment working in co-operation with the 
progressive Educators of the land through 
our School Department. 

“It is fitting for us here to render 
our thankful acknowledgement of the 
kindness and interest which have been 
manifested by these Educational Experts 
in our development of proper School 
Pencils, Rubber Erasers, Colored Crayons 
and Penholders; and to add, moreover, 
a word of appreciation of the widespread 
recognition accorded the Dixon School 
Line by school authorities generally.” 

The catalogue—a_ beautifully done 
piece of printing—shows the Dixon 
School Line in the actual sizes and 
colors. Write to Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Jersey City, N. J., and ask 
for Booklet 133-S. J. 





Reconstruction Opens Govern- 
ment Jobs to Teachers 


‘The Coming of Peace will require the 
complete changing of many government 
departments. Some will spread out in 
a manner never before attempted. 
Teachers are specially fitted not only 
to stand well on the examinations, but to 
receive quick advancement after appoint- 
ment. ‘Those interested can get a free 
list’ of positions obtainable and free 
sample questions by dropping a postal 
at once to Franklin Institute, Dept. E221, 
Rochester, N. Y. Immediate action is 
necessary as the examinations are likely 
to be announced any day now. 


2A Park Street, Boston , Mass. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 28 E. 
549 Un.on Arcade, Pittsburgh , Pa. 317 


ackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Masonic Temple, Deaver, Col. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


2360 Overton Pk. Circle, Memphis, Tenn. 
309 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala 


509 Journal Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley , Cal. 
510 Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cals 





YEAR NATIONAL SERVICE 


37th | The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
OLDEST-NATIONAL AGENCY =< 
LARGEST CENTRALIZED AGENCY 


No Advance Fee Necessary 
ADDRESS 
The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 

At General Natioua! Headquarters 











Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 





THE HAZARD 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


methods. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
703-4 Globe Building 


Twenty-seven years of successful service. 


Vigorous and effective 


We work for promotions. Liberal Terms. Blank and 
Booklet. Employers wanting best talent are invited to write 


DENVER, COL 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
911 Old National Bank Buliding 211 15th Street 





C. WILBUR CARY, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building, Hartford, Conn. 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 


Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 


GEORGE 8. LARRABEE, Manager 
Press Building, Portland, Maine 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 
34th YEAR 


Alber 





NEW YORK 437 Fifth Avenue 
DENVER Symes Buildi 
SPOKANE eyton Building 


Peyton Building 


ADDRESS AN Y OFFICE 


25 E. Jackson Bld., Chicago 


Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Busi- 
ness’’ with timely chapters on Peace 
Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters 
of Application, etc., sent FREE, 




















~ 
nwt 


321 Meyers Arcade 


7 THREE CLASSES OF TEACHERS WHO 
SHOULD ENROLL IN OUR AGENCY 


Those who desire a better locality. 

Those who w ant a better salary. 

Those who possess average or more than average ability, 
Write Manager C. E. White for particulars. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Minneapolis, Minnesot i 








The prediction in our last issue that this 
was going to be the greatest complaint season 
in the history of periodicals is already being 
fulfilled. We called attention to several 
conditions which were bound to produce 
complaints, 7..¢, the post office delays due to the 
Zone System and to the carrying of magazines 
by freight instead of express as in former years. 
In a single office which came to our attention 
there were fourteen of the most competent 
and essential clerks and heads of departments 
absent on account of Spanish Influenza. 
There are several other reasons too numerous 
to mention which cause complaints to be 
abnormally heavy right now. So we repeat 
most emphatically the advice given in our 
last issue showing what every magazine seller 
should do in handling complaints. 
First — Use every possible effort to get 
your subscribers to place their orders at the 
earliest possible date and urge the importance 
of having renewals placed promptly. Sec- 
ond — Do everything possible to inform and 





educate the reading public as to the length 


Service 


The following editorial, reproduced from Crowley's Magazine, the journal for magazine sellers, 
so clearly sets forth the reasons and the partial remedy for the many complaints 
which publishers in general have experienced this year, that we feel that it is well 
worth the space taken for its reproduction. 


We aim to give SERVICE in the way of prompt credits, prompt discontinuances and 
prompt delivery of the magazine each month, but other circumstances enter into 
the situation beyond our control, and consequently we are sometimes blamed for 
apparent errors or delays which are not ours. 


Crowley Brothers, who publish “Crowley's Magazine,” operate one of the largest subscription 
agencies and handle subscriptions for every publisher in the world, and hence this editorial 
“Complaints,” issued to their thousands of agents, indicates that subscribers to practically ALL 
magazines have suffered from apparent lack of service. 


Complaints 
(From Crowley's Magazine) 


of time required in handling periodical sub- 
scription orders. Caution them regarding the 
delays in the mails and explain to them how 
every publishing office is crowded with sub- 
scriptions at the rush season and tell them 
about the number of processes required in 
attending to subscription orders. Third — 
Avoid sending complaints until a reasonable 
length of time has elapsed. In most cases, 
during the subscription season, at least three 
weeks or a month should be considered a 
reasonable length of time. More than ninety- 
five per cent of all complaints received in any 
periodical office are simply delays, leaving 
only five per cent as errors and therefore real 
causes for complaints. All this means a 
burden which has come out of the subscription 
business. In some magazine offices the com- 
plaint and adjustment departments employ 
nearly as many people as are taking care of the 
original subscription orders. And, as has been 
noted, ninety-five per cent of this work could 
be avoided if the above precautions were taken 
by magazine sellers and subscribers. 
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“Shakespeare” with the Victrola, Bancroft School, Omaha, Nebr. aa 


The Victrola will make your 


closing exercises more attractive 


The last day of school is an event in the life of every pupil. 
Excitedly they wait its coming. Parents in sympathy feel its 
thrill at home. To the teacher all are looking that the event 
may be worthy the anticipation. 

On the teacher, then, is the responsibility of making the 
time a happy one, or a disappointment. 

What is your program to be? Is it indoors or outdoors? 
Is it a play or a pageant? Is it patriotic? Will it be folk 
dancing? Will it be Indian lore? 

The Victrola is the teacher’s friend. It can 
be made to serve in any kind of exercises that 
are desired. Here right at hand is the means 
to make this year’s closing exercises the best 
your school has ever had. The Victrola will 
be a part of many many splendid programs. 

Let the Victor serve your program. 
For further information, write to the 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 




















A\ When the Victrola is not in use, the horn 

SS ; can be placed under the instrument safe 

To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous rapt, ett tf AC 1 ote yey may S 

trademark, “His Master's Voice.” It is on all pro- 333 : A\ dust and promiscuous use b y 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. [a ay Asstt SHIH Ht} irresponsible people, ; 











